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Duarte da Costa, Second Governor- 
General of Brazil 


The attempt of the royal house of Portugal to organize and 
administer Brazil through a strong central control, with a gov- 
ernor-general as king’s deputy residing in the colony, was an 
important and critical step forward in Brazilian development. 
The colony before 1549, by its products, had shown its value for 
revenue; the disorganization within the captaincies and the dan- 
gers from encroachments by French and Spanish showed the 
need for definite and firm control if it were to be retained as 
Portuguese. This control the governor-generalship was designed 
to provide. 

The first incumbent, Thomé de Sousa, who held the new 
office from 1549 to 1553, proved a wise choice. He showed pru- 
dence, strength and judgment, and carried the burdens of the 
governorship so well that at the end of four and one-half years 
he left with honor and a high degree of popularity. The detailed 
instructions of his Regimento' involved three principal tasks: 
(1) to found a colonial capital, (2) to reduce the whole colony 
to order, and (3) to expel foreign intruders from the coast and 
hinterland. In compliance with these orders Sousa founded and 
built the city of Bahia. With the aid of the Jesuits and a few of 
the able and friendly natives and residents he made progress 
toward establishing inter-racial harmony, while with the help of 
his official staff, he introduced legal and fiscal reforms within 
the captaincies. He had, however, neither the time nor the means 
to cope with foreign intruders. Nevertheless he has properly 
been accorded a high place among distinguished figures of Bra- 
zilian colonial history.? 


1 Histéria da Colonizagdo portuguesa do Brasil, 3 volumes, Pérto, 1924, 
~ 345-350 (December 17, 1548). The royal instructions contained 48 
uses. 


- J. F. da Rocha Pomba, Histéria do Brazil, 10 volumes, Rio de Janeiro, 
163 
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But a four-year term in this lawless frontier colony was too 
brief for more than a beginning. Certainly it gave no opportunity 
to settle the complications implicit in the mixed population, and 
in spite of all that was accomplished, there were constant out- 
breaks. The relations between the white landholders and the 
native inhabitants were a problem which beset the colony for 
many decades.* Sousa was quickly sated with the anxieties and 
responsibilities of his newly contrived office and begged the king 
to recall him. He withdrew to Portugal with acknowledged pleas- 
ure and relief, and with the honor of having acquitted himself 
well—“praised by missionaries, respected by citizens, feared by 
evildoers.’* In Portugal, however, Sousa maintained his interest 
in Brazilian affairs, serving as adviser to the king, and, by con- 
stant correspondence with Father Nébrega, following the course 
of events in Brazil closely. 

Duarte da Costa, Sousa’s successor, took over the office on 
July 13, 1553, under the most unfavorable circumstances. He 
lacked completely the magnetic, attractive personality of his 
popular predecessor, no less than the inner qualities necessary 
for his office. Most historians of sixteenth-century Brazil describe 
the following four years as a period of retrogression. A few 
attribute the misfortunes of the second governor to the per- 
versity of fate. Many of the difficulties which he encountered 
were not of his own making and were wholly beyond his control. 
From the standpoint of administration the colony was yet very 
weak and unstable; the problems of population were still un- 
solved; the centralizing and organizing of the government was 
still in the initial and experimental stage. A year before the close 
of Sousa’s term, he had asked for drastic reforms. It was a dif- 
ficult time for the new governor to assume office and for the 
governed to accept the change. Only supreme qualifications of 
man and subordinates could have carried straight forward the 
designs set up in Portugal. Indeed, it is perhaps doubtful whether 
even the strong, politic, and virtuous Sousa could have been 
wholly successful without changes and greatly increased finan- 
cial support. He had asked for the abandonment of certain of- 
fices; he had found some of the king’s appointments unsatisfac- 


1905, III, 335. For a brief study in English of Thomé de Sousa and a para- 
phrase of the royal instructions, see R. L. Butler, “Thomé de Sousa, First 
Governor of Brazil,” MiD-AMERICA, XXIV (October 1942), 229-251. 

Pedro Calmon, Histéria da civilizagdo Brasileira, Paulo, 1940, 
41-47. 

4 Pedro Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, 2 volumes, Paulo, 1939-1941, 
I, 252. 
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tory; he had needed naval reinforcements; and upon his return 
from an examination of the southern provinces, he had found 
conditions in Bahia in a most discouraging state.° 

Duarte da Costa was the second son of Alvaro da Costa. 
Alvaro, as ambassador for Dom Manuel at the court of Charles V, 
had arranged the marriage for Dom Manuel to Dofia Leonor, who 
became Manuel’s third wife. Dom Duarte grew up in court life 
and his family enjoyed the patronage of John III, his brother 
serving as an important royal councilor. He held various hon- 
orary Offices but had no experience in civil or military life that 
would qualify him for his responsibilities in Brazil. Nor had he 
the youth and vigor necessary for the position. In view of his 
economic circumstances the salary could not have been a deciding 
factor. It is impossible to believe that the Conde da Castanheira 
to whom the development of this colony and the appointment of 
the first governor was of such great interest could have made 
the choice.* Of documents concerning the matter only the royal 
letter of appointment’ survives, so no light can be cast upon the 
reason for the choice of da Costa. Nébrega, however, had the 
year previously taken the matter of Sousa’s successor so to heart 
that he addressed a plea to the king begging that the greatest 
care be taken, not to send a bachelor or too young a man, but 
preferably one who would bring a wife and family to live in 
Brazil and serve as an example for the provincial captains and 
the people.* Nébrega’s advice was followed. 

Da Costa sailed from Lisbon on May 8, 1553, on the same 
ship, the Conceigado, by which Sousa had traveled. Besides this 
vessel there were three caravels in the fleet. In contrast with 
the thousand persons who had accompanied Sousa, only 260 went 


5 Before leaving Brazil, Sousa had proposed the following reforms: The 
simplification of offices by concentrating war and defense in the office of 
captain general and abandoning the office of provedor mor, accumulating 
those duties with those of Ouvidor geral; the creation of office of Alcaide 
mér of Bahia to serve as lieutenant governor in the governor’s absence 
from that city; a provision that all captains live in their respective cap- 
taincies; establishment of a coast guard to the north and south, especially 
against French and Spanish contrabandists; a search for gold. Colonizacdo, 
III, 364-366, Letter of Sousa to the king, June 1, 1553. 

6 Colonizacdo, III, 339-341. The new governor was granted 600$000 in- 
stead of the 400$000 annual allowance to Sousa. 

7 Documentos histdéricos, XXXV, xii, 172-177. 

8 Cartas Jesuiticas, 3 volumes, Rio de Janeiro, 1931-1933, I, 134-135. 
Nébrega to the king, 1552. As a matter of fact, Pernambuco, the most suc- 
cessful of all the captaincies, had been governed in exactly this way. Its 
captain general, Duarte Coelho, came with his family; his sons were born 
in Brazil and sent back to Portugal only for education, and during the 
interim between Coelho’s death and the maturity of his eldest son, his wife 
carried on the government. 
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out with da Costa. Among these there were nine orphans, who 
went in pursuance of the policy of sending marriageable women 
to Brazil, and seven Jesuits. The Jesuits were Luiz da Gra,’ 
leader of the group and formerly rector of the College of Coim- 
bra, Braz Lourenco, Ambrésio Pires, José de Anchieta, Joao 
Goncalves, Antonio Blasquez, and Gregorio Serrao, the latter 
four being brothers.’ The governor also brought his eldest son, 
D. Alvaro, who was to prove the greatest liability of his admin- 
istration. 

The arrival in Bahia on July 13, 1553, the meeting of the two 
governors and of the bishop and D. Duarte have been described 
dramatically by Pedro Calmon." Sousa left for Portugal almost 
immediately. Concerning da Costa, contemporary letters, which 
are chiefly those of the Jesuits, make little mention during the 
first year.’* It is definitely established, however, that the new 
governor did not work with or benefit by the close association 
with the Jesuit Fathers upon whom Sousa had been dependent. 
Da Costa unwisely remained aloof, and although he was not un- 
friendly toward them he showed great lack of wisdom in not 
realizing that they were indirectly the most important agents 
of the Portuguese government among the Indians. In fact, da 
Costa did not seem to be particularly concerned with this funda- 
mental problem—the improvement of the relationship between 
the races. He did not protect the free Indians; settlers were al- 
lowed to continue to make slaves, which naturally caused great 
disturbance; and da Costa lost control of both settlers and In- 
dians. 

Apparently the only extant documents concerning this ad- 
ministration are the numerous provimentos, both ecclesiastical 
and secular,’* five letters from da Costa to the king dated from 
April 11, 1554, to June 1555, a few letters of complaint from 
minor officials, and a long report from the bishop of Brazil to 


®* For a study of Gra’s place in Brazilian history, see the article by J. 
Manuel Espinosa, “Luiz da Gra, Mission Builder and Educator of Brazil,” 
MID-AMERICA, XXIV (July 1942), 118-216. 

10 Serafim Leite, Histéria de Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, 2 volumes, 
Lisbon, 1938, I, 561. 

11 Pedro Calmon, José de Anchieta, o Santo do Brasil, Sao Paulo, 1930, 
chapter 1. Considering the great amount of historical research which Cal- 
mon has done in this field, one cannot but believe that he has caught the 
atmosphere in this literary evocation. 

12 Cartas Jesuiticas, I, Letters of Manuel da Nébrega, 1549-1560, and 
Il, Cartas avulsas, 1550-1568, by various members of the order; Serafim 
Leite, Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, Sio Paulo, 1940. 

18 Documentos histéricos, XXXV, 172-406. 
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the king dated April 11, 1554."* All of these latter communica- 
tions are of such a highly personal and controversial nature that 
the only picture of Brazilian affairs they present is one of general 
confusion. Besides these there are only the letters of the Jesuit 
missionaries. 

Da Costa had arrived in Brazil in July and by November 
found himself completely at variance with the other supreme 
authority of the colony, Bishop Sardinha,’ a state of affairs 
which continued during the two years following. 

Perhaps a quarrel between these two men was inevitable. 
Both were overzealous in maintaining the dignity of their offices 
and both displayed a singular lack of tact in dealing with the 
other. Moreover neither of them seems to have been able to re- 
adjust his mind to colonial conditions as they existed in Brazil. 
The bishop, unlike the Jesuits, was more interested in establish- 
ing his See according to the European pattern than in converting 
the natives, and da Costa unfortunately always regarded him as 
a rival rather than as a partner. Yet the authority of these two 
men converged at certain common points and, most unfortunate- 
ly, one of these involved the governor’s son, Dom Alvaro, an ex- 
perienced soldier of proved valor in Africa, who was at once the 
most capable military officer in the colony and the ringleader 
of turbulent companions. Unquestionably the bishop was respon- 
sible for the morals of the colony, but, when he publicly con- 
demned D. Alvaro as a libertine, the governor declared the pun- 
ishment excessive and dictated by personal malice. Without 
maintaining that his son was blameless, he accused the bishop 
of listening to scandalmongers and of exaggerating D. Alvaro’s 
misdemeanors. Thus matters which should have remained per- 
sonal and private became public issues. Even some of the can- 
onry became involved and not a few of the government officials 
as well as Alvaro’s immediate friends.’* The bishop felt that all 


14 Colonizacdo, ITI, 366-383. 

15 For a separate study of Bishop Sardinha see an article Moreira 
de Azevedo, “O primeiro bispo do Brazil. Memoria historica,” in ta do 
Instituto geographico e historico da Bahia, XI, 1905, 83-94. The bishop, a 
man of very fixed ideas and determined will, was sixty years old when he 
reached Brazil. Here he found even the clergy sharing in the milieu of 
colony life made up of a society of heedless elements, who had forgotten or 
given up many of the standards of European civilization, where law was 
in an embryonic state. His biographer concludes that the bishop trans- 
formed the head of the Church into a tribunal of accusation when calm 
and prudence rather than severity and rigor might have succeeded in 
bringing the populace to more normal life. Ibid., 90-92. 

16 Colonizacdo, ITI, 368-375, Letters of the bishop and the governor to 


the king. 
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of his efforts toward reform in this land of excesses and law- 
lessness would be frustrated under the influence of Alvaro and 
his associates. He was severe and uncompromising and over a 
period of two years the friction between the governor and the 
prelate fanned itself into the major confusion of the administra- 
tion with the wayward son as the center. Leite concludes, “Upon 
examining impartially the existing documents, representative of 
each, it appears that the blame must be placed upon all con- 
cerned, but especially upon the governor’s son and D. Pedro 
Sardinha.”"” 

In 1554 and 1555 the quarrel reached its peak. Then the gov- 
ernor, with bitterness, and the bishop, with eloquence, wrote to 
the king, each accusing his rival of all sorts of irregularities and 
delinquencies. These bills of complaint are detailed, confusing, 
and often seem petty. In their general aspect, however, they 
manifest a state of affairs likely to be disastrous to the welfare 
of the colony. The bishop complained that da Costa allowed 
lawlessness of every sort, particularly social offenses, to pass 
unnoticed and unpunished by civil law; the governor, in turn, 
accused the bishop of undue severity and excessive penalties in 
the ecclesiastical courts. And each of them accused the other 
of going beyond his legitimate jurisdiction. 

Worst of all, the quarrel led to internal dissension among the 
subordinate officials of both the colonial authorities; some of 
the diocesan clergy sided with the governor and some of the civil 
authorities with the bishop. Thus when da Costa suspended 
Antonio Cardoso de Barros for neglecting his duties as provedor 
mor, Cardoso became an active partisan in the ecclesiastical fac- 
tion.'* On the other hand during the bishop’s absence in Pernam- 
buco, an unsuccessful conspiracy arose in his own household to 
prevent the prelate from returning; this resulted in the banish- 
ment of the ringleader, the cantor, to Ilhéus, and the dismissal 
of the dean, who was probably innocent.'* On the whole, the 
partisans of the bishop seem to have outnumbered those of the 
governor, for da Costa had not surrounded himself with friends 


17 Leite, Histéria, II, 147. 

18 Colonizagdo, III, 371-376, Letters of the governor to the king, April 
3, April 8, and May 20, 1555. They have also been printed in Revista tri- 
mensal do Instituto histérico e geographico Brasileiro, XLIX, 560 ff. The 
originals are in the Torre do Tombo; each is stamped with the indication 
of the party to which the writer belonged. 

1° Calmon in his Histdria do Brasil, I, 254-256, gives a summary of the 
details in so far as they can be obtained from the extant documents. Also 
see Ignacio Accioli de Cerqueira e Silva, Memorias histdricas e politicas, 
4 volumes, Bahia, 1919-1933. 
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whom he could trust. Francisco Porto Carrero, Capitéo mér da 
costa, accused the governor of not using the fleet either to visit 
the other captaincies or to defend the coast, and of otherwise 
carrying on the government inefficiently.*° 

Under these circumstances the influence of the second gov- 
ernor of Brazil was not much felt in the provinces outside of 
Bahia. Ndébrega, in the south, was aware that a quarrel had 
arisen between the governor’s son and the bishop*' but there was 
no ready means of communication between northern and south- 
ern Brazil because of the infrequency of boats. As for an expedi- 
tion of inspection to the other captaincies, such as Sousa had 
undertaken twice during his administration, Governor da Costa 
could not leave Bahia in its anarchic state. 

In 1555, the governor was reprimanded by the king and Dom 
Alvaro was ordered to leave the colony. The situation had be- 
come tense and Simao da Gama de Andrade tried to bring about _ 
peace. He was backed by the superior of the Jesuits in Bahia; 
together they affected a reconciliation.** This accomplished, 
the governor boarded a ship to go to Pernambuco where there 
was trouble brewing with the natives.** But his ship was delayed 
in the harbor for eight days because of storm, and during this 
time another crisis arose. The Indians of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, oppressed by the aggressions of the whites, were made 
bold by the dissension of the citizens and landholders of the 
Bahia area and they took advantage of the absence of the gov- 
ernor. With obvious premeditation, they made a sudden uprising. 
They began at a plantation at Piraja, claiming that the land was 
theirs, then withdrew to Porto Grande to fortify themselves. 
Their next attack was against the herds of Garcia d’Avila, loot- 
ing possessions of the whites, wounding slaves, and committing 
every harm possible.** 

Under these circumstances the governor disembarked, called 
a council, and decided to punish the marauders. Here was Dom 


20 Colonizacdo, III, 377, Letter of Francisco Portocarrero to the king, 
April 20, 1555. 

21 Leite, Histéria, I, 14. Néb referred to this as guerra civis. 

22 Cartas Jesuiticas, II, 142-143, Letter of Ambrésio Pires from Bahia 
June 15, 1555. 

23 Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, I, 256-257; F. A. Varnhagen, Histéria 
geral do Brasil, third edition, 5 volumes, SAéo Paulo, 1927, I, 349-352. The 
governor gives a detailed account of the Indian war in his letter to the 
= dated June 10, 1555; Colonizacdo, III, 377-379, and Varnhagen, I, 367- 


"24 Garcia d’Avila, a youth without resources, who came with Sousa, 
was now one of the principal proprietors of the district. Varnhagen, His- 
téria geral do Brasil, I, 350. 
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Alvaro’s first opportunity to display his talents. He led seventy 
foot soldiers and six horsemen in an attack on Indian villages, 
burning three of them. Christovao d’Oliveira, captain of the 
Esperanca, the governor’s vessel, took small boats and aided 
against the Indians. The campaign lasted about a week. On the 
fourth day Dom Alvaro with the aid of one hundred and sixty 
men gathered all the cattle and took them to the city; Oliveira 
continued his attack with two armed vessels. Finally with two 
hundred men, Dom Alvaro went to the rescue of Cardoso de 
Barros who with the people of six villages was besieged within 
the palisade around the mill. They also burned five Indian vil- 
lages in this area, fought with a group of a thousand Indians, 
burned five more villages on the Rio Vermelho, and returned in 
triumph to Bahia. The expenses of the war were enormous.” 
Some of the Indians were taken captive; others fled to the sertdo. 
The relationship between the two races was not eased by the 
war, which, though necessary, was unfortunate.** As for the 
governor’s son, the air cleared after he showed his leadership in 
battle. Da Costa also added to the strength of the colonists by 
enrolling permanent volunteer forces to render assistance to any 
outlying mill that might be attacked.** The sad part of the whole 
affair was that the free and converted Indians with whom the 
Jesuits had worked so successfully, suffered greatly. Nébrega 
returning to Bahia almost despaired of the mission situation. 

The common danger had temporarily produced unity among 
the people of Bahia. In the meantime John III had received all of 
the complaining reports from both sides of the Bahia contro- 
versy. Since he was far from satisfied, he sent for the bishop, 
who left on June 15, 1556.** During Sardinha’s absence the king 
appointed Francisco Fernandes to serve as vicar-general.** The 


25 Colonizacdo, III, 380, Letter of Jerénimo de Albuquerque, August 28, 


26 Exactly what happened in North America was happening in Brazil. 
As the Portuguese population grew, the Indians were pushed back to make 
room for more settlers, and for those who already held lands to increase 
their holdings. The settlers reconciled themselves, if they had any scruples, 
by saying that anthropophagy had been revived among the natives. Da 
Costa ordered the Indian chiefs to desist from their abominable practices 
or they would be expelled from their lands. The Jesuits, on the other hand, 
saw that the only way to control the Indians was to place them in segre- 
gated villages where they could be protected from the aggression of the 
whites and taught the Christian practices. Alexander Marchant, From 
Barter to Slavery, Baltimore, 1942, 103-106. 

27 Varnhagen, Histdria geral do Brasil, I, 351. 

28 Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, I, 257. 

2° Documentos histéricos, XXXV, 329, September 7, 1555; Calmon, 
Historia do Brasil, I, 257. 


1555. 
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bishop was accompanied by one hundred persons, many of whom 
wished to report conditions in Brazil. Seventy leagues up the 
coast, the ship, Nossa Senhora da Ajuda, ran aground and 
though the passengers reached land safely, all but two or three 
were slain and eaten by the Cahete Indians. “The Bishop ex- 
changed the Bishop’s mitre to the laurels of a martyr,”*’ and 
Mem de Sa, da Costa’s successor, later exacted implacable re- 
prisal for the atrocity from the Indians. Nébrega’s description 
of the untoward incident in a letter to Sousa briefly characterizes 
the bishop: 


Our Lord has taken the bishop, Dom Pedro Fernandes, who was 
virtuous in his way, as your Honor is aware, and very zealous for the 
reformation of the morals of the Christians, but who showed little 
concern for the heathens and their salvation, since he did not deem 
himself their bishop and they seemed to him incapable of all doctrine 
because of their brutality and bestiality, nor did he have them as 
sheep in his fold, nor did he consider that Christ, our Lord, would be 
honored in having them as such. Yet in this, help me, your Honor, 
to praise our Lord in His Providence, which permitted that the bishop 
fleeing the heathens and the land with little desire to die at their 
hands, was eaten by them, while to me, who have ever desired and 
petitioned our Lord for such an end and have put myself in the occa- 
sion of it more than he, it has been denied.** 


As a result of this deed of cannibalism, colonization there- 
after proceeded with the sword. The whole tribe of Cahetes was 
condemned to slavery. This penalty unfortunately gave the un- 
scrupulous Portuguese landholders a pretext for enslaving any 
Indian. Even under da Costa the control over slavery had grown 
very lax, and now this edict completely let down any bars.** 
Because of the license which it gave, it was necessary to mitigate 
the sentence. All converted natives were to be exempt. The plan- 
tation owners, however, were too eager for slaves to be restrained 


30 Sebastido da Rocha Pitta, Histéria da America Portugueza, Lisbon, 
1730, 151. 

31 Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 193. Jerome V. Jacobsen has given this transla- 
tion in “Nébrega of Brazil,” MID-AMERICA, XXIV (July 1942), 172-173. 

32 The Guinea slave labor was insufficient. Governor Sousa had realized 
that if he went on allowing the Portuguese to obtain slaves by raids, they 
would be faced with wars and destruction. If he stopped it altogether, the 
labor supply would be insufficient to run the mills. He therefore compro- 
mised. He allowed Indians who were hostile to be taken captive, but only 
then by the governor’s army or by settlers acting with license. Captives in 
“licit wars” could be enslaved. Sousa was sufficiently strong to enforce this; 
da Costa feared losing even as much support as he had if he opposed his 
colonists, who encroached upon the Indians. See Marchant, From Barter 
to Slavery, on the whole question of slavery, 1500-1580. 
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by this discrimination so the whole edict had to be revoked, but 
not until the tribe had been almost extirpated.” 

What was the effect of this “tempest in a teapot,” which had 
such a tragic ending, upon the activity of the Jesuits?” The 
Jesuit records show that Governor da Costa was at all times on 
friendly terms with them. But the quarrels between the governor 
and the bishop left little time for constructive efforts, and the 
work of the Jesuits among the Indians around Bahia was in 
eclipse. The Jesuits, in fact, had previously given up hope of 
accomplishing anything at Bahia for the time being because of 
the unfriendly attitude of Bishop Sardinha. Ndébrega, the Jesuit 
leader, had indeed been instrumental in the appointment of 
Sardinha as the first bishop of Brazil. He had appealed to his 
superior in Portugal to urge the appointment of a bishop pri- 
marily to correct abuses among the nondescript clerics estab- 
lished throughout the captaincies, and the evils resulting from 
this situation, and to ordain priests. The learned bishop’s conflict 
with the Jesuits arose out of his lack of knowledge of local In- 
dian problems, and his apparent inability to understand them. 
He objected to the Jesuit practice of using interpreters in hear- 
ing the confessions of the Indians; he did not see the need of 
teaching catechism at the Jesuit college; he declared that cer- 
tain harmless native customs permitted by the Jesuits among 
their neophytes were heathen rites; he did not think that the 
Indians should be permitted to go about so scantily dressed. 
These were only a few of the issues he raised. As Leite concludes, 
“The Bahia of those days was not in need of erudite, casuistic, 
or theoretical arguments. It needed only good will, within a real- 
ism at the same time practical and aimed at the well being of 
souls.”** His attitude toward the Indians is revealed in the state- 
ment of Nobrega cited above. Under these conditions the Jesuit 
leader, rising above this debate, soon placed his hopes in the 
south, far from the political turmoil of the capital, and concen- 
trated his missionary efforts in Sao Vicente and its hinterland. 


388 Magalhaes, writing a few years later, refers to this incident. When 
the Cahetes ate the bishop a decree was issued placing them in perpetual 
slavery but many already civilized were living peacefully in Jesuit villages 
near settlements of colonists. Upon representation by the Jesuits, the edict 
was nullified. At no time had the enslavement of Indians been given royal 
sanction, though it was tolerated. Pedro de Magalh&es de Gandavo, The 
Histories of Brazil, translated by J. B. Stetson, 2 volumes, New York, 1922, 
II, 229. 

34 This whole matter is ably discussed in Leite, Histdéria, II, 146-150, 
515-522. 

85 Ibid., TI, 521. 
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Thus, upon the arrival of da Costa, Nébrega was in the 
southern captaincy. Sao Vicente was especially fruitful, for it 
had ail the essential elements for progress, and Braz Cubas, 
then captain general of this province, was not only an able ad- 
ministrator but he gave the Jesuit missionaries encouragement. 
Immediately upon learning of the arrival of the little band of 
Jesuit recruits who had accompanied da Costa, Nébrega sent for 
some of them. Among those who arrived at Sao Vicente the year 
following was José de Anchieta, later to become the famed apos- 
tle of Sao Vicente. The following year Nébrega and his com- 
panions founded Sao Paulo; but the governor played no part in 
this, the only real achievement of his administration. There were 
sixteen Jesuits, with Nébrega at the head, in Sao Vicente, three 
in Bahia, two in Porto Seguro, two in Espirito Santo. During the 
period two colleges, at Sao Paulo de Piratininga and at Bahia, 
were established; villages for Indians were increased in the 
vicinity of Sao Vicente and Bahia, although the Indian war made 
it difficult near Bahia. In the other provinces, conditions were 
far from easy. In Porto Seguro the padres did itinerant work 
chiefly, traveling up and down the coast and up the rivers to 
all of the settlements of the Tupiniquins. Pernambuco, one of 
the last to yield to the Jesuits, finally was to allow them to come 
into that province, and Duarte Coelho, the captain general, gave 
them support. Although conditions brought about during the 
da Costa administration were difficult for Nébrega and his com- 
pany of missionaries, the Jesuits were the strongest element 
upon which the next governor could depend.** 

After the storm over Bahia had cleared away Nobrega, partly 
in anticipation of better times and partly on administrative busi- 
ness, decided to return to the capital. He arrived there on July 
30, 1556.°’ He was soon in consultation with Governor da Costa, 
laying plans for the establishment of the mission system which 
a decade later was to bloom forth in full splendor about Bahia 
under the able guidance of Father Gra, and with the complete 


36 On the Jesuits in sixteenth-century Brazil, the following studies ap- 
peared in English in MID-AMERICA during 1942: Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Jesuit 
Founders in Portugal and Brazil,” January, 1-26; id., “Nébrega of Brazil,” 
July, 151-187; J. Manuel Espinosa, “Gouveia: Jesuit Lawgiver in Brazil,” 
January, 27-60; id., “Luiz da Gra, Mission Builder and Educator of Brazil,” 
July, 188-216; id., “Fernaéo Cardim, Jesuit Humanist of Colonial Brazil,” 
October, 252-271. It is hoped that these articles together with those on the 
governors by the present writer and William B. Greenlee’s article appearing 
in the April 1943 number, will one day appear in book form with others 
now in preparation. 

37 Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 202; Leite, Histdria, I, 148. 
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cooperation of the new civil and ecclesiastical authorities, Bishop 
D. Pedro Leitaéo and Governor Mem de Sa.** Nébrega’s letter of 
July 5, 1559, describes these developments: 


While I was in S. Vicente I learned of the victory of the Christians 
and the subjugation of the natives, and that the bishop had been or- 
dered to leave, and believing that now we could work among the na- 
tives with some degree of success, I returned to this city, bringing 
with me some brothers familiar with the native language. And 
among other things which I requested of D. Duarte, the governor, for 
the work of conversion, there were two, namely: that some of the 
aldeias be merged into one settlement, so that fewer of us would be 
sufficient to instruct many, and stamp out the habit of eating human 
flesh, at least among those subjugated, and in the vicinity of the 
city. . . . This did not receive his support or approval, for his Majesty 
had ordered him to make peace with the natives and not disturb them; 
however, he granted us permission to set up two churches, which we 
built of straw, from which four aldeias near the city are visited, and 
he ordered them not to eat human flesh, but in such a way that even 
though they should eat it nothing was done about it, and so they 
continued to do so freely. . . .** 


The troublous times which da Costa had weathered had appar- 
ently broken his spirit, for we know from another letter of 
Nobrega, written the year previous, that he was in sympathy 
with Nébrega’s program. In referring to his presenting of the 
plan to Mem de Sa, Nébrega writes: “. . . and D. Duarte and I 
advised him thus. .. .”*° 

Little is known of da Costa’s administration after the Indian 
uprisings of 1555 and the departure of the bishop in 1556, be- 
yond the few bits of information gleaned from the Jesuit letters. 
The newly appointed official, the Alcaide-mér of the city of Sal- 
vador, Diogo Muniz Barreto, took his oath of office on June 22, 
1556,** and whether with his assistance conditions improved 
during the rest of da Costa’s term is only a matter of conjecture. 
The sad ending of the bishop made a deep emotional impression 
on the colonists. Some went so far as to blame the governor. The 
Camara clamored for another governor and another ouvidor 
geral who might combat the evildoers.** Instead of appealing for 


38 Cf. Espinosa, “Luiz da Gra,” loc. cit., 196-211. 
3° Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 202-203, Nobrega to Thomé de Sousa, Bahia, 


July 5, 1559. 

P en laite Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, 79, 81, Letter of Nébrega, Bahia, May 
" “41 Documentos histéricos, XXXV, 353-354. 
42 Colonizacdo, III, 341, 367-369, 371-376. 
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recall, as Sousa had done, we have the unhappy situation of a 
governor whose people begged for his removal because they had 
been made so thoroughly unhappy by his blunders. 

Meanwhile, down the coast, the French were establishing a 
colony near present Rio de Janeiro, and although their foothold 
was so weak that it could have been destroyed with little effort, 
the Portuguese governor of Brazil was unable to undertake such 
an important task.** As an item in the affairs of da Costa’s rule 
and as a prelude to a forthcoming account of Mem de Sa it seems 
well to discuss here with some brevity the attempts at coloniza- 
tion made by the French. 

From the time of the discovery of America, French ad- 
venturers had been making coastwise voyages from Newfound- 
land to Brazil. Although these voyages were considered illegal, 
so far as Spain and Portugal were concerned, they were encour- 
aged by France. Francis I had not been satisfied with the Line 
of Demarcation and gave the independent coast traders “benevo- 
lent if fitful protection.’’** By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the French had built up a thriving trade in the products of 
Brazil. Every year they came laden with knives, axes, mirrors, 
combs, scissors, and baubles to exchange for brazilwood, pepper, 
cotton, feathers, parrots, and any other native products saleable 
in European markets.** With the Tupinambas, a tribe hostile to 
the Portuguese, they developed a close friendship. While this 
meant that the Tupiniquins, friends of the Portuguese and ene- 
mies of the Tupinambas, might have opposed the activities of the 
French, there seems to have been no interference on the part of 
any of the Indians, and the French were able to gain whatever 
native alliances they needed for trade and for protection. The 
Portuguese settlers were so few in number and were so wide- 
spread over the long coast that the French met with no practical 
opposition and their trade prospered. The Indians looked forward 


43 However, da Costa was not unaware of the need of occupying Rio 
de Janeiro; cf. Leite, Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, 64, N6brega to Father Torres, 
Bahia, September 2, 1557. 

44 A. W. Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France, London, 
1904, 313. Francis I’s protest against the Line of Demarcation was “Je 
voudrois bien qu’on me montr&at l'article du testament d’Adam qui partage 
le Nouveau-Monde entre mes fréres, l’empereur Charles-Quint et le roi de 
Portugal, en m’excluant de la succession.” Ibid., 315. 

#5 Hans Staden, The True History of His Captivity, translated by Mal- 
colm Letts, London, 1928, 59, 61, 74, 117, 168. In 1553, Staden, stationed at 
_ the fortress Bertioga, in the service of the Portuguese, was taken captive 

by the Tupinambas. He remained in captivity until 1554. He attempted not 
to be identified with the Portuguese and made contacts with the French in 
order to gain his freedom. 
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to their regular visits and prepared the goods for exchange in 
advance. Sometimes agents were left among the Indians to col- 
lect pepper and other products and their presence tended to main- 
tain good will. The few patrol boats which the Portuguese in 
Brazil occasionally sent out were easy prey to the French. The 
fort at Bertioga, the sole fortified point of the Rio de Janeiro 
region belonging to the Portuguese, was inadequate for effective 
moves against foreign intruders or for defense against hostile 
Indians. Pero de Goes, chief captain of the coast under Thomé 
de Sousa, was greatly exercised over the daring of the French 
and begged for financial support from home to provide effective 
means for Portuguese domination of the whole coast. Sousa 
could not build a fleet in Bahia, much less could he spare colon- 
ists to man an expedition to drive the French from Rio de 
Janeiro, although he was perfectly aware that they were becom- 
ing established traders along the coast and were gradually pene- 
trating inland. In accordance with his instructions, he had first 
of all built the city of Bahia, and after that he was completely 
immersed in internal affairs and allowed the matter of foreign 
intruders to drift. Pero de Gées preceded Sousa to Portugal to 
report and petition the Court for aid against the French.** It 
would seem that one of da Costa’s first duties would have been 
to strengthen the Portuguese occupation of this part of Brazil 
which was so open and attractive to foreign invasion. Sousa in 
a letter to the king had already urged Portuguese colonization 
of Rio de Janeiro, fortifying it and providing for royal officials 
there.*’ However, da Costa was not provided by the Crown with 
a proper fleet to protect the coast or with means of setting up a 
new colony. In fact, the matter was completely neglected, and 
the problem of preserving Brazil as a Portuguese colony was left 
to be solved by his successor. Francisco Portocarrero succeeded 
Pero de Gées as chief captain of the coast.** From his report of 
April 20, 1555, we know that the king did maintain a small fleet 
of two caravels and smaller vessels at Bahia. He felt that this 
force might be used against the French who were becoming so 
daring that they approached within twelve leagues of Bahia, 
and to the south they were robbing not only the land but Portu- 


#6 Colonizacdo, III, 364-366; Varnhagen, Histdria geral do Brasil, I, 323. 
ona" Colonizacdo, III, 361, 364-366, Letter of Sousa to the king, April 18, 
48 Documentos histdéricos, XXXV, Rio de Janeiro, 1927, 179-180, docu- 
ment dated April 18, 1553. From the time of Gées’ return to Portugal until 
the arrival of Portocarrero, on the same ship with da Costa, there was 
no capitdo mér da costa. 
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guese ships. They were also able to go inland fifteen or twenty 
leagues for brazilwood and were adding cane to their other 
products. Portocarrero complained that the governor refused 
to man the ships and they were used only, with a few on board, 
for short trips to Tynhaem, Peroasu, and Gyguarype for the pur- 
post of “haggling for chicken, pigs,” and other supplies. Da Costa 
ignored the French; he did not go to other parts of the colony 
as Sousa had in the days of Gées; he failed to use the fleet, in- 
adequate though it was, even for defensive purposes. All of this 
gave rise to further complaints against da Costa.** 

Just at this time France took her first critical step toward 
settlement. Verrazano, Cartier, and many other French explor- 
ers and traders had participated in and reported on the “new 
land”’ but “the supreme effort to found a New France in America 
was yet to be made, and by Coligny.”® The first enterprise in this 
direction was undertaken by Nicholas Durand, seigneur of Vil- 
legagnon. He was a man of wide military and naval experience: 
he had been a soldier in Charles V’s African campaign; he had 
fought against the Turks in Hungary; he had brought Mary 


- Queen of Scots to France safely; he was made, in 1548, vice- 


admiral of Britanny.*' Whitehead describes him as “vain, rest- 
less, visionary, unstable, intelligent, brave, in sentiment a monk, 
by profession a soldier,” with “those qualities and vices which 
might wreck a delicate undertaking.”** The vice-admiralty of 
Britanny proved to be an office of this sort. 

Becoming involved in quarrels Villegagnon turned his at- 
tention to a project for the colonization of Brazil as a means of 
escape from his troubles. He had all of the daring but little of 
the common sense needed to qualify him for such an enterprise 
as the colonization of an uninhabited and unimproved land. 
France could not openly undertake the colonization of Portu- 
guese territory for the two countries were friends. Nor could 


4° Colonizagdo, III, 369, Letter of Portocarrero to the king, April 20, 


50 Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, 313. 

51 Arthur Heulhard, Villegagnon, roi d’Amérique un homme de mer au 
zvi* siécle (1510-1572), Paris, 1897; P. L. J. Gaffarel, Histoire du Brésil 
francais au xrvi* siécle, Paris, 1878; Etienne Ignace Brasil, La France au 
Brésil, Rio de Janeiro, 1920; Calmon, Histéria do Brasil. Heulhard and Brasil 
include an account of an investigatory voyage of Villegagnon, his landing 
at Cape Frio, being received by the Tamoios with great enthusiasm for 
they believed him to be the avenger against their oppressors of So Vicente. 
He signed alliances against the Portuguese, loaded his French ship with 
Brazilian products, and sailed to France to urge the establishment of a 
colony. Heulhard, 93-94. 

52 Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, 313-315. 
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France afford much diversion of her resources from her prepara- 
tions against Spain on the continent. The colonization had to be 
on a small scale and could not receive much official notice at 
court. Villegagnon knew that Coligny had great influence with 
the king; he knew that Coligny was profoundly interested in 
aiding Protestants, especially the Huguenots. He therefore 
sought his aid, representing the establishment of a colony in 
Brazil as a refuge for French Protestants as his chief motive. 
Coligny thereupon approached Henry II, indirectly urging the 
creation of a base of action against a time when they might 
attack and conquer the Spanish colonies. In the meantime France 
might acquire some of the profits from America as Spain already 
had. Henry II was not generous. He gave 10,000 livres, two ships, 
soldiers, artillery, and materials for a fort. He promised Ville- 
gagnon the viceroyalty of the new colony if it were a success. 
Young and adventurous men were sought for the expedition, 
and to obtain colonists, the prisons were opened. Villegagnon 
was able to interest influential people for additional financial 
support which he spent lavishly. Three ships, two of 200 tons, 
one of 100 tons; 600 colonists, all men, sailed on July 12, 1555.°* 
Violent storms damaged one of the ships so that the fleet had to 
put in at Dieppe for repairs and during the three weeks’ delay, 
some of the passengers decided to remain in Europe. The com- 
pany thus weakened reached the Bay of Guanabara on November 
10, 1553, just a few months after the arrival of da Costa at Bahia. 

Villegagnon was not a successful administrator; he estab- 
lished Fort Coligny on an island without proper water supply, 
while for provisions the colonists were mainly dependent on the 
Indians. If the Portuguese had attacked within the three and 
one-half years between the landing of the first Villegagnon 
colonists and the arrival of the second expedition in March 1557, 
they would have found the French colony at Rio de Janeiro not 
only weak, but in a state of dissolution. Villegagnon was unable 
to cope with the natural handicaps of the land nor did he have a 
strong hold on the administrative reins. The Calvinists did not 
find a refuge from persecution, for Villegagnon, not sympathetic 
to them, forgot the promises made to Coligny in France; many 


583 André Thevet, the Franciscan cosmographer, sailed with Villegagnon. 
His book, Les singularitez de la France Antarctique . . ., Paris, 1558, was 
published after his return to France. The account of Jean de Léry, Histoire 
dun voyage faict en la terre du Brésil, Lyon, 1575, is also a firsthand ac- 
count of the French in Brazil in the Villegagnon colony. Both of these books 
have been published in several later editions and translated. For a discus- 
sion of these two authors, see Heulhard, op. cit., chapter ix. 
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of the colonists were desperadoes and pursued their evil ways; 
some “went native” almost immediately; all were dependent 
upon the Indians for food. Even the Indians found Villegagnon 
a merciless master, and the colonists discovered that they had 
no reason to trust him.** An appeal was made to France and 
Coligny undertook to organize a relief party. Had it not been for 
this second expedition, which arrived in March of 1557, the 
colony would have, perforce, been abandoned. The new group was 
under Bois le Comte, nephew of Coligny, who was less able in 
every way than his uncle. There were 290 persons, among them 
six girls, and fourteen Genevans chosen by Calvin, since the 
settlement was to be Protestant. The best known was Jean de 
Léry, a shoemaker, who had studied theology and who was the 
historian of the voyage. Even with this reinforcement the course 
of the colony was tempestuous and the greatest dangers were 
neither from the hostilities of the Indians or from the Spanish 
and Portuguese.*° 

So far as the Portuguese were concerned, opposition held off 
until the coming of Mem de Sa, third governor of Brazil, who 
arrived at Bahia on December 27, 1557, to replace the unhappy, 
inept, and unimaginative da Costa, whose governorship can best 
be summarized as a somewhat sterile interlude.”* 

RUTH LAPHAM BUTLER 
The Newberry Library 
Chicago 


54 Heulhard, Villegagnon, 130-134. 
55 Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, 317-319. 
5¢ Although the appointment of da Costa was for three years, his ad- 
eee lasted from July 13, 1553, until December of 1557, when Mem 
arrived. 


Lieutenant Armstrong’s Expedition 
to the Missouri River, 1790 


Thomas Jefferson chose to ignore his own early attempts to 
direct the exploration of the Missouri River when he sent his 
message of January 18, 1803,’ to Congress. He found no im- 
modesty in calling attention to those earlier endeavors, how- 
ever, when he wrote the biographical sketch of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis which appears in the History of the Expedition 
under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark . . . Prepared 
. . . by Paul Allen, Philadelphia, 1814. There he recounted his 
assistance to John Ledyard of Connecticut, in an attempt to 
reach Virginia from Paris by way of Russia, Nootka Sound, 
California, and the Missouri River in 1786-1787, and the desire 
of the American Philosophical Society (at his instigation) to 
send André Michaux, the botanist, west across the continent 
from Philadelphia in 1792-1793.* 

Jefferson described those two attempts as the first essayed by 
or at the direction of Americans. In reality they were the first 
and third American attempts, for Jefferson missed the most im- 
portant venture before the successful Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, namely, the one ordered secretly by the United States and 
attempted by Lieutenant John Armstrong‘ in 1790. That Jef- 
ferson knew nothing of Armstrong’s adventure is not surprising, 
for less than a dozen men at the time knew of it officially and 
not many since have traced the very few documents relating to 
the affair. 


1 Asking for appropriations for the expedition to the Pacific Coast 
which was later carried out by Lewis and Clark. 

2 Ledyard was seized at the order of the empress in Irkutsk and es- 
corted to the Polish border by the Russian police. 

8 Michaux was ordered (after he had made his way to Kentucky) to 
confine his tour to other parts of the American continent by the French 
Minister. 

4John Armstrong was born in New Jersey in 1755. He was an officer 
in Pennsylvania regiments during the Revolutionary War and continued in 
the service of that state after the war. He was a woodsman and scout of 
exceptional ability and, under Josiah Harmar, commanded several of the 
forts along the Ohio River. He was with Harmar’s expedition against the 
Miami ba a in 1790 and was present at St. Clair’s defeat. He resigned 
his commission shortly after his marriage in 1793, but offered to serve in 


another campaign against the Indians. He settled first at Columbia, Ohio, 
and later moved to Armstrong's Station, on the Ohio River, in Indiana. 
From 1796 he served as treasurer of the Northwest Territory. He died in 
1816. 
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Some of the records of this little-known expedition by Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong have been printed. From them it has been 
presumed that no actions toward the exploration of the Missouri 
River were taken and no results achieved, for the two most im- 
portant documents in the series had not been identified. These 
documents are Lieutenant Armstrong’s report to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Harmar of the first government-ordered expedition beyond 
the Mississippi River and the first manuscript map of those lands 
secured by government order. They were found recently among 
the papers of General Harmar.’ 

Henry Knox, as secretary of war, inaugurated this first official 
attempt to explore the Missouri River when he wrote his secret 
letter of December 20, 1789, to General Harmar. His orders were 
to “Devise some practicable plan for exploring the branch of the 
Mississippi called the Messouri, up to its source and all its south- 
ern branches, and tracing particularly the distances between the 
said branches and any of the navigable streams that run into 
the Great North River which empties itself into the gulf of 
Mexico. . . .”* Before Harmar could have received the first 
secret letter, Knox dispatched another, adding to his orders that 
“the party employed on that business should be habited like 
indians in all respects and on no pretence whatever, discover any 
connection with the troops. . . .”” 

Knox’s first letter was received by Harmar before February 
20, 1790, for on that day Harmar addressed his orders to Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong, who was then at Fort Washington with his 
commander, as follows: 


Head Quarters, Fort Washington 
February 20th 1790. 
Sir 

I have already made you acquainted with the business which you 
have to undertake, provided the Governor of the Western Territory 
should Judge it adviseable — If not, You are to return from the Illinois 
Country to Post Vincennes, & explore the Wabash river, & give me a 
particular report of its communication with Lake Erie, the depth of 
the Water, the distances &c— & if it can be done with safety, proceed 
to the Miami Village, in which case it will be necessary to have an 


a me At the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
r. 

6 Original letter in the Harmar Papers, Vol. 11, 118; printed from L. C. 
Draper’s transcript in Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion .. . Edited ... by R. G. Thwaites, New York, 1905-1906; Vol. 7, 
198-99. (Hereafter referred to as Thwaites.) 

7 The Harmar Papers, Vol. 12, 8; Thwaites, Vol. 7, 199. 
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Escort of Friendly Indians to accompany you. — you will endeavor to 
return to Head Quarters by Land, after this business is effected. — 


I wish you a Safe Tour, & am with great Esteem & regard 
your hum. Servt 
Jos. Harmar .. .* 


On the same day, Harmar wrote to Governor Arthur St. 
Clair concerning the projected expedition. Armstrong carried 
this letter with him when he set out to reach the “Governor of 
the Western Territory” at Kaskaskias. 


I have no great opinion of Major Doughty’s Mission, & another is 
on foot, which I think to be really difficult & hazardous — The Copy 
of the Secret Letter sent me from the War Office I do not think proper 
to commit to paper, for fear of accident, but Lieut. Armstrong (whom 
I have ordered to undertake the Tour if practicable) can fully inform 
you the Nature of the business, as the contents of the Letter have 
been communicated to him, & he has taken notes in such a manner as 
to be able to give you an exact Copy of it — I have written to the 
War office that I wished very much to have your Excellency’s opinion 
upon this Subject, before I ordered the Officer to proceed; I must 
therefore beg, that you will be pleased to give it —- It seems very 
much upon the too adventrous establishment. — If your Excellency 
should be of opinion, that it is advisable for him to undertake it, be 
so Kind as to afford him your advice, & assistance upon the Occasion, 
as it is impossible for me at this distance to make the necessary Ar- 
rangements for that purpose. — This is the Subject which the Secre- 
tary at War has written to you that we were to consult about... .” 


As indicated in the preceding letter, Harmar had written to 
Knox earlier in the day. He was not sanguine about the success 
of such an enterprise. 


I shall shortly do myself the honor of writing to you again, as I 
am making preparations to endeavor to carry into effect what was 
communicated to me in your Secret letter of the 20th. December. — It 
will be a very difficult dangerous undertaking — I wish to have the 
Governor’s opinion upon it, as he must now be at Kaskaskias; however 
if there is a practicability, it shall be attempted. —.. .’° 


On the fifth of March, Harmar received the second of Knox’s 


8 The Harmar Papers, Letter Book G, 42. 

* Ibid., 42-43; printed from the copy received by St. Clair in The St. 
Clair Papers ... Arranged and annotated by William H. Smith, Cincin- 
nati, 1882, Vol. 2, 133; repeated in Thwaites, Vol. 7, 200. The spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation in this and the following letters follows the 
manuscript and published forms. 

10 The Harmar Papers, Letter Book G, 48. 
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two secret letters and three days later wrote to Armstrong the 
following supplementary orders: 


Head Quarters, Fort Washington — 
March 8th 1790 — 
Sir 

Since the communication I made to you, another Letter has been 
received from the War Office dated the 16th. January last, & received 
the 5th. Inst. which mentions, “That the party employed on that busi- 
ness, should be habited like Indians in all respects, and on no pretence 
whatever, discover any Connection with the troops; of Course they 
will not take any written orders with them” — 

Acknowledge the receipt of this Letter, and govern yourself ac- 
cordingly; you may then burn it — Persevere in the undertaking, if 
the Governor should judge it adviseable, as you find by this last Letter, 
that it is expected the business must Commence, & be pursued. 

I am 
Sir 
with esteem 
your hum Servt 
Jos. Harmar .. .™ 


Harmar recognized that Knox’s orders on this matter were 
not to be taken lightly and he kept the Secretary of War in- 
formed as to Armstrong’s progress whenever he himself re- 
ceived news. On the 24th of March, he wrote that he had “de- 
tached Lieut. Armstrong to undertake the business recommended 
in your Secret Letters. . . .”’* And on the fifth of April he added 
the tidbit that “Lieut. Armstrong left the Rapids of the Ohio on 
the 27th February, to undertake the business ordered in your 
former Letters. .. 

Armstrong reached Fort Kaskaskias on March 28 and deliv- 
ered his dispatches, including the letter of Harmar, to Governor 


St. Clair. The governor took his time about giving an opinion, 


for one of the numerous crises faced by the garrison at Kas- 
kaskias arose about this time. Armstrong was put to work im- 
mediately upon his arrival trying to remedy a serious lack of 
supplies, and it was not until the first of May that St. Clair found 
time to give Armstrong his opinion. St. Clair wrote the first of 
his two letters regarding the expedition to Knox on May 1. 


Mr. Armstrong has been here for some time, in consequence of 


11 Ibid., 66-67. 

12 Ibid., 69; printed in Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia, 1860, Vol. 7, 454. 

18 The Harmar Papers, Letter Book G, 73. 
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your communications to General Harmar, who made me acquainted 
with them by him. It is, sir, I believe, at present, altogether imprac- 
ticable. It is a point on which some people are feelingly alive all over, 
and all their jealousy awake. Indians to be confided in, there are none: 
and if there were, those who would be most proper, and others, are 
now at war; but I have explained myself to Captain Armstrong for 
General Harmar’s information, who will communicate it to you from 
a place whence there is less risk of dispatches miscarrying. . . .'* 


The following day (May 2), St. Clair wrote a similar opinion 
for Harmar. 


I had the honor to receive your Letter by Capt. Armstrong, who 
also made some other Communications. — I have given him my Opin- 
ion, that the Business, for the present at least, is impracticable, for 
the Reasons which he will inform you of. — I do not think it best to 
say anything about it in writing, but I have given the same informa- 
tion to the Secretary at War, and referred him to you for the par- 
ticular explanation. . . 


Here the whole affair should have ended, but Armstrong went 
farther than Kaskaskias, although he did not, as his son claimed 
later (1844 and 1845), proceed “up the Missouri some distance 
above St. Louis.” His report was written from Fort Washington, 
dated June 2, 1790, and reads as follows: 


Fort Washington 2.d June 1790 
Sir / 

Agreeable to your Orders of the 20.th February I proceeded to 
Kaskaskias by way of the Rapids of Ohio Post vincennes & the Mis- 
sisippi and reached Kaskaskias on the 28.th of March — Having com- 
municated to the Governer of the Western Territory the business on 
which I was detached after exercising his mind on the occasion he 
observed it was not only a dificult task, but one that in his opinion 
could be executed in the character of a trader only, and even in that 
there is a dificulty, as there are by Government fixed Posts for Traders 
to assemble at and a certain quaintity of goods permited to go to each 
Post The Spanish commendent knows the quaintity of Firs that coun- 
try produces yearly, and the quaintity of Goods necessary for the 
Natives — As to Indians well attached to the United States I know 
not where they are to be found, but by making generous presents to 
some of those nations on the Missouri I have no doubt but in a Tour 
of eighteen Months or two years the necessary information might be 
obtained, promised rewards will not secure an indian to your inter- 


14 The St. Clair Papers, Vol. 2, 138; Thwaites, Vol. 7, 200. 

15The Harmar Papers, Vol. 12, 101; a different version, apparently 
from St. Clair’s retained copy, appears in The St. Clair Papers, Vol. 2, 144, 
where it is undated; repeated in Thwaites, Vol. 7, 201 (undated). 
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est — I presume the Governer has wrote you fully on this subject. it is 
a business much easier planed than executed, and should I again be 
called on to go on this Service I should chuse to be equiped for the 
Tour. the adventurer ought to be furnished with a convenience made 
of Oil cloth for the purpose of securing his papers when traveling by 
Land, a half faced Camp or Tent of the same would also be necessary 
and is very portable — If it is a matter of consequence to the United 
States I am of opinion there would be less dificulty in the execution at 
present than at an afterday — I have procured an invoice of the goods 
necessary for the Trade of that country, and conceive a connexion 
with some of the Traders might take place, and this business executed 
with very little expence to the Public — After visiting St Genavive 
& St Louis on the 2.d May I took my departure for post vincennes 
from whence I set out on the Morning of the 13.th May in company 
with two Indians and after proceeding * two days on the course for 
this place one of my companions falling sick & the other being Lame 
they would proceed no ferther on that route, I then with much dificulty 
prevailed on them to take a course for the Rapids of Ohio assuring 
them I knew the way & that in four Suns we would reach that place 
where I arrived on the 25.th I found my companions attentive trusty 
fellows — 

While at S Louis I obtained some infermation respecting the coun- 
try I was to have explored which is contained in the inclosed Notes — I 
also inclose you a Map of the Missouri which I copied at St Louis as 
also one of the Illanois River & its connexion with Lake Michagon ex- 
plained by remarks made by the drawer of the Original I am Sir with 
respect your ob.t Servt 

* I found from the hostile disposition of the Indians on the Wabash 
that it was unsafe to attempt exploring that & the Moami Rivers &c. 

[Docket on verso:] Lieu.t Armstrong’s 


Among the Harmar Papers there are a few more documents 
which round out the story. Armstrong’s expense account for the 
expedition is rather amusing, reading as follows: 


Fort Washington 2d June 1790 
Dr 
The United States to Lieut. John Armstrong 
To expenses for himself & Servant while on public Service from the 
20 of February until the present date being one hundred and three 
days, Amounting to Seventy Dollars and thirty nine ninetieths of a 
Dollar 


39 
70 — 
90 


16 The Harmar Papers, Vol. 12, 122a. 
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To a Horse purchased for Public Service and delivered to Major 
Hamtramck forty dollars 


40 Dollars 


Amounting in the whole to one hundred and ten dollars and thirty 
nine ninetieths of a Dollar Received the above Sum from General 
Harmar and gave duplicate Receipt for the same 


June 5th 1790 
John Armstrong .. 


Harmar announced Armstrong’s arrival at Fort Washington 
to Knox on June ninth as follows: 


Lieutenant Armstrong, whom I detached sometime since, to en- 
deavor to carry into effect your Secret orders, returned to this post 
on the 2nd. Inst — After proceeding with the Governor from Kas- 
kaskias to Cahokia, and informing him the business he was sent upon, 
the Governor was of opinion that it was neither prudent nor prac- 
ticable to undertake it. — He has made several observations to me 
upon the Country, which he obtained from persons who had explored 
it for some distance, those notes & maps when arranged, I shall do 
myself the honor to transmit to you, together with an account of his 
expences, —'* 


Knox’s reply to Harmar’s letter of the ninth of June con- 
tained the remark “I observe your information respecting the 
return of Lieutenant Armstrong and am satisfied therewith. 

..”'* The final draft of the report with its attendant docu- 
ments was ready by August 3, for on that date Harmar an- 
nounced to Knox that “Lieut. Armstrong’s report with observa- 
tions that he made whilst on the Mississippi, Maps, &c &c — I 
also enclose by this opportunity.’”*’ To which Knox replied on 
September 14, touching on Armstrong’s excursion for the last 
time, “Lieut. Armstrong’s . . . reports shall be submitted to the 
President of the United States.’ 

The draft of Armstrong’s report retained by Harmar is ac- 
companied by the original of the map which Armstrong secured 
in St. Louis. It shows the Mississippi River and land east of that 
river to the center of Michigan and west of the Mississippi be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Armstrong traced his map in pencil 


17 Ibid., Vol. 12, 123. 

18 Ibid., Letter Book A, 5. 
19 Jbid., Vol. 13, 35. 

20 Ibid., Letter Book A, 10. 
21 Ibid., Vol. 13, 93. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN ARMSTRONG’S MAP OF THE LANDS WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, SECURED BY HIm AT St. LOUIS IN May 1790 
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from the western half of Jacques Nicholas Bellin’s “Carte de la 
Louisiane et des Pays Voisins. .. .” [Paris] 1750. The Bellin 
map—famous in its day—was based principally on the travels 
of La Salle, according to the cartographer,”* with corrected ob- 
servations by Le Sueur and de Léry. The tracing sent to Knox 
was probably a redrawing of this original tracing. It is the first 
map of the country west of the Mississippi secured by a govern- 
ment-ordered expedition. Also found in the Harmar Papers are 
a two-page manuscript description of the Illinois River from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River and a manuscript map 
of the Illinois River. Both the description and the map appear 
to have been copied by Armstrong from the notes and map of the 
explorer who made the trip. 

The first official attempt to explore the lands beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River had failed. Armstrong seems to have been confi- 
dent that he could complete the task as laid out by the Secretary 
of War, if he were given enough time and the proper equipment. 
His older, more cautious superiors prevented him from trying. 
Harmar, St. Clair, and Armstrong certainly lived to know of the 
success of the great expedition under Lewis and Clark. Knox, 
too, may have known of it, for the successful expedition ended 
at St. Louis just a month before his death on October 25, 1806. 

COLTON STORM 

William L. Clements Library 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


22 For statements of Bellin’s regarding this map cf. his Remarques sur 
la Carte de l Amérique septentrionale, Paris, 1755. There is a deal of dif- 
ference between what Bellin claimed as his sources and what they were. 
Bellin drew the map originally about 1742. This is in Charlevoix’s History 
of New France (French Edition, Vol. II, Shea’s translation, Vol. VI), on 
smaller scale. It is a modification of Delisle’s map of 1722, which in turn 
is a simplification of that of 1718, in turn an amplification of Delisle’s map 
of 1703. The 1718 map has been frequently reproduced. The Bellin map of 
1750 from which Armstrong made his tracing was on somewhat larger 
scale than that used for his earlier drawing. 


El Rio Del Espiritu Santo 


The following pages were originally intended as part of a 
book now ready for publication on Louis Jolliet’s voyages of 
discovery and exploration. The most important of these voyages 
is that of 1673, when accompanied by Father Marquette and five 
French-Canadians he descended the Mississippi from Prairie du 
Chien to near the mouth of the Arkansas River, and returned to 
Sault Ste. Marie via the Illinois and the Des Plaines rivers, 
through Chicago and up the west shore of Lake Michigan. The 
importance of this voyage and the advance in knowledge of the 
geography of the United States which it effected are better 
appreciated, if one ascertains what was previously known in 
Europe and in America of the country traversed by the expedi- 
tion and of the river which they followed. 

This can be done best by studying the maps of the region 
which were in existence in the sixties of the seventeenth century. 
The printed accounts of the early voyages along the Gulf Coast 
and into the interior are few and unsatisfactory. Even the more 
detailed accounts of the expedition of De Soto give us little that 
is definite with regard to the geography of the southern United 
States. The mapmakers of the time, however, had access to in- 
formation derived from narratives which are lost today. 

Unfortunately, such information was not always made use of 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; maps of the New 
World, and especially maps of the interior, were seldom made 
from accounts of discovery and exploration. The majority of 
mapmakers were satisfied with reproducing the work of their 
predecessors. True geographers were few and far between, and 
many who are today accepted as cartographers were simply 
draughtsmen, engravers, or map publishers, whose main concern 
was to issue “new” maps. The only change often consisted in 
scratching the date of publication off the plate and replacing it 
by a more recent date, notwithstanding the emblazoned assertion 
that the map embodied the latest information derived from 
memoirs of travelers recently returned from the faraway coun- 
tries represented on the map. Sometimes the map publisher did 
not even bother to alter the plate. He merely erased the last two 
digits on the unsold maps in stock, inserted the more recent date 
with pen and ink, and advertised the map as a new edition. This 
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was not all. Map publishers indiscriminately compiled atlases of 
dated and undated maps by various authors, with the result that 
today we find these maps listed under the date of publication of 
the atlas, which in some cases varies as much as fifty years from 
the true date of an individual map. It is therefore very difficult, 
unless one has independent knowledge of the maps in these at- 
lases, to study the cartographical development of a particular 
area of the New World, such as the Mississippi Valley and the 
adjacent states with which we are here concerned. Another con- 
venient way of making a new map, quite different from those 
already on the market, and hence likely to interest the publisher’s 
clients, was as follows. The cartographer or the draughtsman 
would insert, more or less indiscriminately, various place-names, 
rivers, and other geographical features to be found on whatever 
previously printed or manuscript maps he happened to have at 
hand. The cartographical freaks produced by this desire for com- 
pleteness and novelty can easily be imagined. 

In this series of articles, relying on the numerous maps of 
the interior of the United States between the Appalachian Range 
and the Rocky Mountains, we shall inquire what knowledge the 
best informed geographers of the period seem to have had of 
the Mississippi, and in particular, whether the river which is 
labeled “Rio del Espiritu Santo” on these maps is the Mississippi 
itself. Most writers who have treated the question have either 
answered the question affirmatively or have taken an affirmative 
answer for granted without any investigation. Half a century 
ago, however, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America, the question whether the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo of the Spanish geographers was the Mississippi was an- 
swered negatively by Scaife.‘ Although we shall agree with some 
of his arguments, his general conclusion cannot be accepted, for 
he held that the name Rio del Espiritu Santo “applied generally 
if not exclusively, to the stream which now bears in its different 
parts, the names of Coosa, Alabama, and Mobile.’’? The main 
argument that led Scaife to this conclusion is that on all the 
earliest maps, the Rio del Espiritu Santo empties directly not 
into the Gulf, but into a large bay which he identified as Mobile 
Bay. 

We may begin by noting three facts about the Mississippi 


1W. B. Scaife, America, Its Geographical History, 1492-1892. . . . With 
a supplement entitled: Was the Rio del Espiritu Santo of the Spanish 
Geographers the Mississippi? Baltimore, 1892, 139-176. 

2 Ibid., 139. 
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itself which are beyond dispute. First, within thirty years after 
the discovery of America, some Spaniards undoubtedly sailed by 
its mouth without realizing what they were passing. Secondly, in 
1541 De Soto saw and crossed the Mississippi somewhere be- 
tween the Arkansas and the St. Francis rivers, and two years 
later the remnants of his expedition led by Moscoso descended it 
to the sea. Finally, long before the era of exploration, the muddy 
waters of the Mississippi emptied directly into the Gulf just as 
they do today, without passing through any such bay as appears 
on early maps at the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 


I 


Before we begin to study the maps themselves, another gen- 
eral observation should be made. On the earlier maps the name 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo is given to a bay at the northwestern 
end of the Gulf, whereas at a later date another Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo appears on the west coast of the Florida penin- 
sula; and a Rio del Espiritu Santo is represented as emptying 
into each of these bays. To settle which of the two rivers is the 
Mississippi presents no difficulty, for all those who identify the 
Mississippi with the Rio del Espiritu Santo hold that it is the 
western one; however, a study of the changes in the nomencla- 
ture of both rivers and bays on these maps is worth making, 
apart from this question, because it throws considerable light 
on the cartography of the Gulf Coast. 

As will be seen, the legend “Rio del Espiritu Santo” first ap- 
pears in the northwestern corner of the Gulf, on the so-called 
Pineda map of 1520 or thereabouts.' The first printed map on 
which this river is shown is that accompanying Cortes’ second 
letter to Charles V. The bay into which it empties is unnamed, 
but afterwards, on the Salviati map of 1525-1527, it is called 
“Mar pequena,” small sea, because of its size. This legend is re- 
peated on the Weimar map, the two maps of Ribero, and the 
Wolfenbiittel map. On the latter there is another name not found 
on the Weimar but repeated on nearly all the subsequent maps: 
“ostial.” From Oviedo we learn that on the lost Chaves map of 
1536, there was a descriptive legend not inscribed by previous 
mapmakers: 


Twenty leagues farther is the Cabo de la Cruz, near the mouth (en el 


1In this section bibliographical references are given to those maps 
which will not be mentioned later. 
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embocamiento) of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, at latitude thirty-nine 
[i. e., 29] degrees and two thirds of a degree on this side, [scl. north] 
of the equator. . . . From the bay and headland (cabo) of the Puerto 
del Espiritu Santo to the Rio de Flores, there are seventy leagues, 
{along the coast] running from east to west, and within the said bay 
is the Rio del Espiritu Santo; that bay [ensenada] is called Mar 
pequefia on the map. In the bay itself, from the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
to the Culata or end of the said bay or mar pequefia, east to west, there 
are twenty leagues, and the width is ten or twelve. Now then, from 
the mouth of this bay to the Rio de Flores towards the east, they 
count sixty leagues. .. 


We do not know whether Chaves had the legend “Bahia del 
Puerto del Espiritu Santo” on his map, or whether these words 
are merely part of Oviedo’s explanation; but six years later, on 
the world map of Alonso de Santa Cruz, the legend “Culata” is 
inscribed at the east end of the Mar pequefia, and the author of 
the so-called De Soto map, believed by some to have been Santa 
Cruz, also wrote inside the Mar pequefa “baya del espiritu 
Santo.” This latter map is clearly posterior to the expedition of 
1539-1543. 

In the late fifties of the sixteenth century, one of the Agnese 


manuscript maps combined the two names thus: “B. del Spirito- 


S‘e delle Colata.’* The Italian artist is here expressing carto- 
graphically a passage of Gémara’s book on the conquest of 
Mexico, published at Saragossa in 1552, which reads as follows: 
“From the Rio de Flores there are seventy leagues to the Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo, which also goes by the name of la Culata, and 
which measures thirty leagues. From this bay which lies at lati- 
tude 29° there are more than seventy leagues to the Rio de 
Pescadores.’* Evidently Gémara mistakenly thought that the 
name used by the Spanish geographers to designate the end of 
the Mar pequefia was the name of the bay itself. There is no 


mention of the Rio del Espiritu Santo. Though this name appears 


2G. F. de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia General y Natural de las Indias, 
Islas y Tierra-firme del Mar Océano, 4 volumes, Madrid, 1851-1855, II, 143. 

3 Reproduced in colors in K. Kretschmer, Die Entdeckung Amerika’s in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Weltbildes, Berlin, 1892, Atlas, Taf. 
XXV; black and white reproduction in G. P. Winship, “The Coronado Ex- 
pedition, 1540-1542,” published by the U.S. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
in the Fourteenth Annual Report, 1892-1893, Washington, D. C., 1896, pt. 1, 
between pp. 360-361. 

*“Del Rio de Flores ay setenta leguas a la Baia del Espiritu Santo, a 
quien llaman por otro nombre, la Culata, que boja treynta leguas. Desta 
baia, que esta en veyntinueue grados, ay mas de setenta leguas al rio de 
Pescadores,” Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Primera y segunda parte de la 
historia general de las Indias, . . . Saragossa, 15532, Fol. viii. 
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in the Latin translation of Gémara’s book, it is clearly a mis- 
translation of the original Spanish.’ Both Mercator and Ortelius 
repeated Gémara’s mistake, but the name “Rio del Espiritu 
Santo” is found on their maps. 

Thus we see that thirty years after the appearance of the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo, the bay at its mouth, which was orig- 
inally nameless had at first been called “Mar pequena,” then 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and finally appeared under both names. 

On the west coast of the Floridan peninsula, the process is 
just the reverse. There we find first a Bahia del Espiritu Santo, 
without the corresponding river, and only later does a rio of that 
name appear. 

It is well known that the bay in Florida where De Soto disem- 
barked was called Bahia del Espiritu Santo because of the day 
on which land was sighted, Pentecost Sunday, May 25, 1539.° In 
1554, a Portuguese mapmaker, Lope Homem, drew at Lisbon a 
map of the world showing a “b. del espirito Sto” on the west 
coast of Florida.’ As far as I know, this is the oldest extant map 
bearing this legend at this point. There is conclusive evidence to 
show, however, that Homem followed a Spanish model. Instead 
of repeating Bahia del Espiritu Santo in the northwest corner of 
the Gulf Coast, he there employs the legends “R. del Espiritu 
Santo,” “mar pequeno,” and “culata.” We know from copies of 
maps made on the Sevillan padrén, which found their way to 
France before the middle of the sixteenth century, that these 
maps were known in Portugal at a still earlier date. Even a 
superficial examination of the French copies shows that they 
were directly made not from Spanish models but from Portu- 
guese versions thereof. The close affinity between Spanish and 
Portuguese rendered translation unnecessary, but the original 


5“A flumine Florum ad sinum S. Spiritus. 70. miliaria numeratur, quod 
Flumen alio nomine Culata dicitur, & 30 miliar. se extendit. Ab hoc sinu, 
qui est sub latitudine 29. graduun, ad fluuium Piscatorum usq; habentur 
vitra 70. miliaria;"’ Cosmographia, siue Descriptio universi Orbis, Petri 
Apiani &€ Gemmae Frisij . . ., Antwerp, 1584, 161. Cf. the sketch of Claude 
Delisle in Archives Nationales (AN), JJ, 75-137, and the note thereon by 
Joseph-Nicolas Delisle. 

6 Relacam verdadeira ... feita per hii fidalgo Deluas, Evora, 1557, 
facsimile reproduction by J. A. Robertson, 2 volumes, Deland, 1933, I, xix; 
Garcilaso de la Vega, La Florida del Ynca. Historia del Adelantado Her- 
nando de Soto, . . . Lisbon, 1605, 28v. 

7 [World map.) “Lopo Home[m] cosmografo caualeiro fidalgo del rei 
nosso Snor me fez e[m] lixboa Era de 1554 Annos,” reproduced in G. 
Caraci, Tabulae Geographicae Vetustiores in Italia Adservatae, 3 volumes, 
Florence, 1926-1932, I, Pl. I-I[X, the Gulf of Mexico is Pl. II. On this cartog- 
rapher, cf. A. Corteaséo, Cartografia e cartégrafos portugueses dos séculos 
XV e XVI, 2 volumes, Lisbon, 1935, II, 7-28. This map of 1554 is thought 
by some to have been based on the lost Chaves map of 1536. 
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gender of the Spanish adjectives is altered to make them agree 
with the Portuguese gender of the nouns, whenever these nouns 
have a different gender in the two languages. Thus, for instance, 
we find “mar pequeno” for mar pequena. There are other lin- 
guistic changes: “praia” takes the place of plaia, “pracel” of 
placel; some draughtsmen consistently used “do,” the con- 
tracted masculine Portuguese article where the Spanish has 
“del,” but this was not so generally done as would appear from 
the practice of Homem. All of them, as a rule, wrote “lh” and 
“nh” for ll and 7; and most followed the sixteenth-century Por- 
tuguese practice of spelling with an m words which were then 
written with an n in Spanish as they now are in modern Portu- 
guese, v. g., escomdido, homdo, samto, etc. Finally we find the 
two liquids 7 and r transposed in such words as “froles” for 
flores, “Frolida” for Florida. 

Since a Bahia del Espiritu Santo located on the west coast 
of Florida appears on a Portuguese map as early as 1554, and 
since it is clear that Portuguese mapmakers used—at least for 
this section of America—Spanish maps as models we may con- 
clude that Spanish mapmakers had inscribed a Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo on the west coast of Florida before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Moreover, there is definite evidence that a decade 
later Spanish mapmakers began to inscribe two bahias del 
Espiritu Santo on their maps: one on the northwest corner of 
the Gulf and another at or near De Soto’s landing place on the 
west coast of Florida. Thus Francisco Lépez de Velasco in his 
description of the “Gulf of New Spain .. . according to the 
maps of Santa Cruz,” wrote: “The direction of the northern 
coast of this gulf runs for 250 leagues west from Florida, it then 
forms a southwestward arc to Panuco, more than one hundred 
leagues long . . .”;* and before describing the “Rio and Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo” on the north coast of the Gulf, he speaks of 
the west shore line of the Floridan peninsula as follows: 


Bahia del Espiritu Santo, the limit of the province (gobernacién) of 
Florida, at latitude 29°, twenty or thirty leagues west of the Bahia 
Tocobaga. La bahia de Tocobaga also called [Bahia] del Espiritu Santo 
or de Miruelo, is at latitude 29°30’... . From Tocobaga to Tampa 
there are thirty leagues, the coast runs south-)y-east. ... At the en- 
trance of the Bahia de Tampa which may be the Bahia Honda is a sand 
bank which is shown on old maps. The bay is large, with an opening 
which measures about three leagues, full of shoals covered by water. 


8 J. Lépez de Velasco, Geographia y Descripcién Universal de las Indias, 
Madrid, 180. 
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. . . From the above mentioned [Tampa] bay, there are twelve leagues 
to Carlos. ... The Bahia de Carlos is called by the Indians Escam- 
paba, after a cacique of this name ... and seems to be the same 
which is called Juan Ponce, because he landed there in 1515. . . it is 
situated at latitude 26°30’... .° 


The date of “the maps of Santa Cruz” spoken of by Lépez 
de Velasco can only be approximately ascertained. When, in 1572, 
he was appointed cosmographo mayor, he received from the 
government the maps, manuscripts, and papers of Santa Cruz, 
his predecessor in that office, who had died in 1567."° The latest 
map of Santa Cruz, which can be dated on other evidence, that 
of the Gulf of Mexico in the /slario, was made after 1560; on it 
are found the names “Bahia Honda” and “Bahia de Juan Ponce” 
on the west coast of Florida. The fact that Lépez de Velasco 
found them replaced by the names “Bahia de Tampa” and “Bahia 
de Carlos” shows that the Santa Cruz maps to which he refers 
were made between 1560 and 1567. 

The Florida Bahia del Espiritu Santo is found on a map of 
Diogo Homem of 1568,"* and on one of Oliva of 1580." It appears 
for the first time in print on the Hierénymo de Chaves map pub- 
lished by Ortelius in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1584, and 
the legend is repeated on copies of this map by Wytfliet, 1597, 
by Matal, 1602,"° by Hondius on his world map of 1611," and a 
few others. For some reason this Bahia del Espiritu Santo on 
the Florida coast did not obtain general recognition at the time; 
it is not found on many maps of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and only reappears at the very end of the seventeenth 
century. The name which is found, although it had a late start, 
is R. or Rio del Espiritu Santo. 

This latter name is first met with on an anonymous map of 
the Gulf, which is undated but was made after 1561."° It may be 


Id., ibid., 162-164. 

a Boston, “The ‘De Soto Map,’” MID-AMERICA, XXIII (July 1941), 

11 Facsimile reproduction in V. Hantzsch and L. Schmidt, Kartograph- 
ische Denkmdler zur Entdeckungsgeschichte von Amerika, Asien, Australien 
und Afrika, Leipzig, 1903, Taf. V. 

12 Photograph in the Karpinski Collection from the Bibliotheca Real, 
Madrid, 2-K-8. 

18 “Florida et Apalche,” in J. Matal, Speculum Orbis terrae . . ., Co- 
logne, 1600-1602; cf. Woodbury Lowery, Descriptive List of Maps of the 
Spanish Possessions, Washington, D. C., 1912, 105. 

14“Novissima ac Exactissima totius orbis terratrum Descriptio . 
Auct. J. Hondio,” facsimile reproduction, edited by E. L. Stevenson and 
J. Fischer, New York, 1907. 

15 [Carta de las Antillas, Seno Mejicano y Costas de Tierra — y de 
la América Setentrional] in Cartas de Indias, Madrid, 1877. 
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that the “R” on this map, which stands for Rio, is a mistake of 
the draughtsman for the initial letter of Bahia. The next time 
the legend appears on the west coast of Florida is on Blaeu’s 
world map of 1605.'* From this date on, it is found with increas- 
ing frequency on printed maps of the first seventy-five years of 
the seventeenth century. Blaeu himself repeated it on all the 
maps which he himself or his son published, and since the French 
mapmakers following Nicolas Sanson’s lead used Dutch maps as 
a basis for theirs, the Rio del Espiritu Santo on the west coast 
of Florida is found on French maps too. The following observa- 
tions should be made, however. Sometimes the course of the 
river is shown, but no name is given to it; sometimes the name 
is given to what purports to be the mouth of the river, but the 
course is not shown; finally, on some maps, both name and course 
are shown. 


On the so-called De Soto map there is, as noted above, a 


Bahia del Espiritu Santo in the northwest corner of the Gulf, 
and Gémara in his description of the Gulf also speaks of a Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo there. During the next seventy years, although 
the bay is always shown, the legend does not appear on any 
drawn or printed map, until the publication of the Nieuwe 
Wereldt oft Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien by De Laet in 1625. 
The reason for this omission is that the mapmakers of this 
period were merely reproducing manuscript or printed maps on 
which the bay was left unnamed, whereas De Laet had his maps 
drawn according to written accounts which he summarized, and 
it is clear that to draw the Gulf Coast a modified Gémara text 
was used by the draughtsman. 

On the maps published by the Blaeu firm during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, although all have two rios del 
Espiritu Santo, one on the west coast of Florida and the other 
on the northwest end of the Gulf, yet on only one map," pub- 
lished by John Blaeu, is the bay into which the latter discharges 
itself labeled Baya de Sp. Santo, and even this map is one of 
those which had been previously published in Hondius’ Theatre 
du Monde of 1639. 

On Nicolas Sanson’s 1650 map of North America, the nomen- 
clature of the Gulf Coast from the Florida Keyes to the Bahia 


16 “Nova Universi Terrarum Orbis Mappa... duobus planispheriis 
graphicé depicta 4 Guliel Janssonio Alcmar,” facsimile reproduction, edited 
by E. L. Stevenson, New York, 1914. 

17 America Septentrionalis, Amsterdam, 1641. Cf. Phillips’ note in 
Lowery, A Descriptive List, 139. 
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del Espiritu Santo is lifted bodily from De Laet’s map entitled 
Florida et Regiones Vicinae; on this map, and therefore also on 
Sanson’s, a “R. de Spiritu Santo” disembogues into a bay on the 
west coast of Florida, but no name is given to any of the six 
rivers emptying into the B. de Spiritu S‘° in the northwest cor- 
ner of the Gulf. Six years later Sanson issued another map, the 
characteristic trait of which consists in his having superimposed 
the hydrography and the nomenclature of the western part of 
the Chaves map published by Ortelius in 1584, on the hydro- 
graphy and the nomenclature of the De Laet map of 1625. His 
1656 map therefore contains a Rio del Espiritu Santo emptying 
into a Bahia del Espiritu Santo in the northwest corner of the 
Gulf, and another Rio del Espiritu Santo the mouth of which is 
on the west coast of Florida. 

As a result of this superimposing, Sanson’s 1656 map is evi- 
dently worthless in many respects, yet so great was his popu- 
larity as a mapmaker that after the discovery of the Mississippi 
some draughtsmen traced the course of the newly found river 
on one of Sanson’s North American maps, while others more 
judicious, made use of Dutch maps instead. 

In 1674, the year following the discovery of the Mississippi, 
but before any news of it could have reached Paris, Hubert Jail- 
lot published a map of North America quite different from those 
of Sanson.'* Into the Bahia del Espiritu Santo at the northwest 
corner of the Gulf a R. de Espiritu Santo discharges itself, but 
this river is insignificant in comparison with the Chucagua which 
empties into the same bay. Five years later, in 1679, Duval’s new 
conception of the geography of the Gulf Coast appeared in print. 
He has two “Riviéres du St. Esprit” emptying into the north- 
western bay, one coming from the northwest, and the other from 
the northeast."® 

It seems clear from the above brief review of maps by geogra- 
phers of every nationality in western Europe that they either 
dutifully copied old maps or indiscriminately inserted nomen- 
clature and geographical features found on several maps into 
their own. Some have one Rio del Espiritu Santo, others have 


18 Amerique Septentrionale ... Par le S* Sanson, ... Presentee a 
Monseignevr le Davphin Par . . . Hubert Iaillot, [Paris], 1674. 

19 La Mer de Nort ou sont la N'*. France, la Floride, la N'*. Espagne 
les Isles et la Terre-Ferme d’Amerique, Par P. Du-Val Geographe ordinaire 
du Roy, 1679. Reproduced in Frontiéres entre le Brésil et la Guyane Fran- 
caise. Mémoire présenté par les Etats-Unis du Brésil au gouvernement de 
la Confédération Suisse, . . . 7 volumes in 6, Paris, 1899; the Atlases form 
volumes 6 and 7 of this “Mémoire,” and contain a selection of maps prior 
to the Treaty of Utrecht, hereinafter quoted as Atlas brésilien, no. 79. 
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two; some legend the western one, others the eastern one, and 
still others write out the name along the course of both. 

The news of La Salle’s descent of the Mississippi to the sea 
reached Paris at the time when Coronelli was making the gores 
of his famous globe.”? On his map of 1688—a variant of the 
gores of 1683—the Mississippi empties into the Gulf five degrees 
west of the “Bahia de lo Espu Santo, 6 Mar pequeno,” and into 
this bay flow the waters of a “Rio de lo Spiritu Santo,” only the 
mouth of which is shown, while a 400-mile-long “R. del Spo 
Santo” discharges itself into Apalachee Bay. These peculiar 
features were repeated by Franquelin in 1684, when he redrew 
La Salle’s map of the Mississippi. 

It would be pointless to extend this review further or to enter 
into greater detail, since many of these maps will be examined in 
subsequent sections of this essay in connection with the sources 
used by the mapmaker. It will thus become clear that there is 
hardly any valid evidence for asserting that the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo of the Spanish geographers is identical with the Missis- 
sippi. We shall only remark here that on his early maps and 
globes published under the name of his son Guillaume, Claude 
Delisle also has a Baye du St. Esprit in the northwestern corner 
of the Gulf,’ but beginning with the map of 1703,” all traces of 
such a bay disappear, and the only Baye du St. Esprit which he 
mentions is now located on the west coast of the Floridan penin- 
sula where Nicolas De Fer had placed it in 1699.* 

The hundreds of maps of the Gulf Coast and of the country 
north of it which were examined in preparing this essay, have 
been divided, for the sake of convenience, into several groups. 
We have grouped together, for instance, those showing the coast 
line and merely indicating the mouth of the rivers; another 
group shows the course of some rivers, but this delineation is 
clearly the result of the mapmaker’s fancy, and not of actual 
exploration; a third group of maps has the interior in greater 
detail, but in their case it is quite difficult to separate fancy from 


20 Cf. J. Delanglez, Some La Salle Journeys, Chicago, 1938, 37-39; id., 
Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Chicago, 1941, 113-114; id., “La Salle’s 
Expedition of 1682,” MID-AMERICA, XXII (January 1940), 22-23. 

21 See the “Carte de la Nouvelle France et des Pays voisins, 1696,” in 
AN, JJ, 75-130, as well as the two variants, AN, JJ, 75-128; Globe Ter- 
restre ..., Paris, 1700; L’Amerique Septentrionale, Paris, 1700. 

22 Carte du Mexique et de la Floride . . . du Cours et des Environs de 
la Riviere de Mississipi, Paris, 1703. 

23 “Carte de la Coste et des Environs du Fleuve de Mississipi. 1699,” in 
Bibliothéque du Service Hydrographique (SHB), C 4040-2; this map is not 
signed, but compare it with De Fer’s of 1701 in SHB, C 4040-5. 
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fact, or to ascertain the source of the draughtsman’s informa- 
tion. In these and in all other groups of maps, we have attempted 
to isolate the essential geographical features and the funda- 
mental nomenclature of the matrix map which served as a 
model. We have been careful to note additions occurring on some 
maps which in many cases have no other foundation than the 
draughtsman’s imagination, or omissions which may be attrib- 
uted to the inferior skill of the copyist or to exigencies of space. 
These changes obviously make no real difference. The additions 
do not argue progress in geographical knowledge any more than 
the omissions are a proof of priority. 

An important remark must be made at this point. When in 
the course of the following discussion two or more maps are said 
to be the same, it is understood that the similarity only applies 
to definite geographical features in the restricted area north of 
the Gulf Coast line from the Florida Keys to Tampico. 

Besides these maps which, as we have said before, are one 
of the best means of learning what was known of the geography 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley and the adjacent territory be- 
fore 1673, written descriptions of the country have also been 
made use of in order to ascertain whether the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo of the Spanish geographers was the Mississippi. The time 
limit of our enquiry, moreover, has been extended beyond 1673, 
because after this date the French and the Spaniards were still 
in doubt about the identity of the Mississippi, although the 
French had explored its lower length to the Gulf in 1682, and 
the Spaniards rediscovered its mouth a few years later. 

After these preliminary remarks which contain an outline of 
the plan followed in this essay, we shall now examine the first 
group of maps, namely, those which show only the coast line and 
the mouth of the rivers emptying into the Gulf. 


Il 
The maps of Cantino,’ Canerio,? Waldseemiiller,* and the 


1 Full-size photographic reproduction in E. L. Stevenson, Maps Ilus- 
trating Early Discovery and Ezploration in America (1502-1530), New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1906, no. 1. The American part is reproduced in 
colors in H. Harrisse, Les Corte-Real et leurs voyages au Nouveau-Monde, 
Paris, 1883; also in black and white, y reduced, in Harrisse, The 
Discovery of North America, Paris, 1892, 79, etc. 4 ee See ee 


Italian inscription on the back: “Carta da nauigar per le Isole nouam‘* 
tr[ouate] in le parte de l'India: dono Alberto Cantino al S. Duca Hercole.” . 
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Admiral’s map‘ are quite useless for the present discussion. It is 
by no means certain that the continent shown to the northwest 
of “Isabelle Insula” is the present-day territory which roughly 
includes Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, or 
that the island northwest of “Spagnola” on the Ruysch map* 
represents the same region; and there is little likelihood that 
the peninsula jutting out into the ocean toward the southeast 
on the first four of these maps represents Florida. If the gulf 
shown on them is indeed the Gulf of Mexico, and if these maps 
are cartographical expressions of actual explorations, it still 
remains to be explained why the mapmakers studded this gulf 
with so many islands. Dawson’s theory,® which ingeniously har- 
monizes these maps with documentary evidence, rightly insists 
that the hypothesis of “unknown navigators” is too easy a solu- 
tion of cartographical puzzles. 

The earliest map to show the contours of the Gulf is a very 
crude sketch, known as the Pineda map,’ which, it is believed 
was sent to Spain by Francisco de Garay.‘ This sketch is a mere 


Cantino was an ambassador from Hercules d’Este, duke of Ferrara, to the 
King of Portugal. 

2E. L. Stevenson, Marine World Chart of Nicolo Canerio Januensis. 
1502 (circa). A Critical Study with Facsimile, New York, 1908. The northern 
part of the Western Hemisphere in Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 
306; North and South America in Kretschmer, Atlas, Taf. VIII. 

8 J. Fischer and Fr. R. von Wieser, eds., The Oldest Map with the name 
America of the year 1507 and the Carta Marina of the year 1516 by M. 
Waldseemiiller (Ilacomilus), Innsbruck, 1903. 

4“Tabula Terre Nove,” in Ptolemy, Geographiae opus, Augsburg, 1513. 
The map has often been reproduced, v. g., in Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History of America, 8 volumes, Boston and New York, [°1884-1889], II, 12, 
Kretschmer, Taf. XII, no. 1, etc. 

5“Vniversalior Cogniti Orbis Tabula ex recentibus confecta observa- 
tionibvs,” in Geographiae Cl. Ptolemaei, Rome, 1508, reproduced in Winsor, 
Narrative and Critical History, II, 9. 

6S. E. Dawson, The Saint Lawrence Basin and its Borderlands, London, 
1905, 54. 

7 Archivo General de Indias (AGI), Patronato, 1-1-1/26-16, photograph 
in the Karpinski Collection; reproduction in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, 
Coleccion de los Viajes y Descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los Espa- 
itoles del Siglo XV ..., 5 volumes, Madrid, 1858-18802, ITI, facing p. 148; in 
N. A. E., Nordenskiéld, Periplus, an Essay on the early History of Charts 
and sailing-directions, Stockholm, 1897, 179, in Kretschmer, Taf. XIV, no. 6, 
etc. 

8 For the antecedents of the voyage of “Alonso Alvares de Pineda o 
Pinedo” as Bernal Diaz del Castillo calls him, Historia verdadera de la 
conquista de la Nueva Espaiia, Mexico, 1939, 210, 211, and the route of 
Pineda, cf. Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 167 ff. The information 
is too scanty to come to a definite conclusion. See on the accompanying 
sketch the route plotted according to the cédula of 1521, Fernandez de 
Navarrete, Coleccién de los Viajes, III, 148-149, and according to Garay's 
declaration of 1523, in J. F. Pacheco and F.. de Cardenas, Coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacién de las 
posesiones Espaioles en América y Oceania, 42 volumes, Madrid, 1864-1884, 
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outline on which neither latitudes nor longitudes are marked, 
but for all its crudeness, considering that it is very probably the 
first drawing made from actual observation, it gives a good de- 
lineation of the coast of the whole Gulf from the Florida Keys 
to Yucatan. The mouths of three unnamed rivers are indicated 
between “Rio Panuco” and “Rio d. Espu Santo.” At the mouth 
of the latter river, the mapmaker began to draw a large bay, to 
which, however, he gave no name. 

With regard to a possible identification of the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo with the Mississippi on the basis of this sketch, the fol- 
lowing should be said: We have no account by Pineda of his 
journey along the coast; we do not even have the petition sent 
by Garay to the court; all we have is the royal cédula of 1521 
authorizing the governor of Jamaica to colonize the country. In 
this cédula there is a vague reference to a “drawing” made by 
someone unknown. It has been gratuitously surmised that this 
“drawing” is the Pineda sketch, on which the mouth of a river 
is legended “Rio del Espiritu Santo.” The river mentioned, but 
not named, in the royal document of 1521 is described as follows: 


They entered a very large and mighty [literally, carrying much water] 
river. At its entrance, you say, they found a large town where they 
remained forty days careening their vessels. The people of the land 
were very friendly toward the Spaniards who went with the fleet, trad- 
ing with them of what they had. They sailed up the river a distance 
of six leagues and found forty towns on either side. They admired 
very much, all of the country along which they coasted and which 
they discovered, the land, the harbors, and the rivers, as appears from 
a drawing (como por una figura ... parecia), which has been de- 
livered unto Us on your behalf by the pilots who went with the said 
fleet. Thereby it appears that the said adelantados Diego Velasquez 
and Juan Ponce de Leon and yourself, have discovered the mainland 
and the coast thereof, and that the coast and mainland which you 
discovered was given the name Provincia de Amichel. . . .* 


If one does not try to read into the text what is not there, 
all that we learn from this description is that a large river 
empties into the Gulf. No mention is made of its passing through 
a bay as indicated on the Pineda map, and hence there is no 
reason for asserting that this river is the Rio del Espiritu Santo 


XXVIII, 500. Included is the latest interpretation of Pineda’s voyage by 
Diego Luis Molinari, El Nacimiento del Nuevo Mondo, 1492-1534, Historia 
y Cartografia, Buenos Aires, (°1941). 

* Royal cédula of 1521, in Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccién de los 
Viajes, ITI, 149; cf. Garay’s declaration in, Pacheco and Cardenas, Coleccién 
de documentos ‘inéditos, 500. 
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as shown on this map. Besides, if one considers the position of 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo on the map, it can hardly be the Mis- 
sissippi, for, although neither coordinates nor scale are given, 
the mouth of the river is located near the southward curve of 
the coast line, much farther west than the actual position of the 
delta, which, as we know, divides the northern coast of the Gulf 
into two nearly equal halves. Furthermore, it is difficult to see 
how the description of the river in the cédula could apply to the 
mouth of the Mississippi at any historical period;* it is also 
difficult to see how there could have been a large town at the 
entrance of the river, and especially how there could have been 
forty towns on the banks of the Mississippi over a distance of 
six Spanish sea leagues from its mouth, if we take into considera- 
tion the geological formation of the delta. It is generally ad- 
mitted that during the past four centuries the delta has ad- 
vanced ten miles into the Gulf. Hence the forty towns would 
have been clustered along the banks over a distance of twenty- 
five miles, as far as what we now call “The Jump.” Anyone who 
has seen the Mississippi twenty-five miles above the passes will 
hesitate before identifying it with the river described in the 
cédula which asserts that there were twenty towns, a mile apart, 
on both banks of the river. 

We shall next consider what may be called the Cortés map, 
although it properly belongs to the second group. In 1524, the 
first Latin edition of Cortés’ second letter of 1520 was published 
at Nuremberg."' This edition contains a pian of Mexico City and 
also a map of the Gulf. On it, between the Rio Panuco and the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo, five names are inscribed, three of which 
are descriptive rather than geographical: “Rio panuco laoton,” 
“Tamacho pruicia,” “R la palma,” “R de Arboledas,” “p° de 
Arrecifos,” and “Rio del spiritu sancto.” Many difficulties which 


10 Cf. the reasoning of Scaife, op. cit., 145 ff. 

11 Praeclara Ferdindndi Cortesii de Nowa maris Oceani Hyspanica Nar- 
ratio, Nuremberg, 1524. Six months later, there appeared an Italian trans- 
lation of this letter, La preclara Narratione di Ferdinando Cortese della 
Nuoua Hispagna del Mare Oceano, Venice, 1524. The Venetian engraver 
traced the outline of the map, and inserted the place-names—some of which 
he translated into Italian—in Latin characters. He was evidently unfamiliar 
with Gothic characters; he transcribed, for instance, “Rio de dos bocas,” 

“Rio de dos Gotas.” The German engraver began to write the legend 

© paniico” too close to the coast line, so that the last syllable “co” had 
to be inscribed between the two branches of the river. The legend “laoton” 
meant to designate the region west of the river is so close to the syllable 
“co” as to make it appear one word, and in fact the Italian engraver wrote 
“Colaoton.” This mistaken reading is found on many subsequent maps, 
either because later draughtsmen erred in the same manner as the Venetian 
or because they copied the latter’s map. 
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arise in connection with the Pineda drawing would be solved if 
we knew the origin of the manuscript sketch used for this map 
by the German engraver. Cortés wrote in the letter: “I also 
prayed Montezuma to tell me if on the seacoast there was any 
river or bay where ships could enter safely, and he answered me 
that he did not know, but that he would have the coast drawn 
for me, with its bays and rivers, and that I might send the 
Spaniards to see them and that he would give me people to guide 
and take them; and thus he did.”’* It is doubtful, however, if this 
drawing showed the coast line from the Rio Panuco to the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo, and it is also doubtful if the Spaniards ex- 
plored the coast line from their base at Vera Cruz to the Punto 
de Arrecifes,'* which latter is still about fifty Spanish sea leagues 
from the Rio del Espiritu Santo on the map. 

The sketch used by the German engraver was obviously 
similar to the Pineda drawing, and the additional nomenclature 
on the printed map, although somewhat vague, seems to be gen- 
uine. It is known that some of Pineda’s men were captured by 
Cortés, and these may have supplied the conquistador with the 
information necessary to draw the coast line as well as with the 
additional names which are found on the printed map. Cortes 
would naturally omit the two legends in which the exploration 
of the whole coast line from Apalachee Bay to the Gulf of Hon- 
duras is credited to Garay and Diego Velasquez. With regard to 
the position of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, we may note that on 
the Cortes map its mouth is as much to the east of the real posi- 
tion of the Mississippi as it is to the west on the Pineda sketch. 

The nomenclature of the Gulf Coast from Florida to the Rio 
Panuco on the Visconte de Maggiollo map of 1527" is similar to 
that on the Cortés map. The “Rio De Spiritu St6” is placed 
where the coast begins to slope toward the southwest, and there 
is no sharp bend on the coast line until the Rio Panuco, the name 
of which is not inscribed, but its mouth is represented by a huge 
bay twice as long as that into which the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
empties. The legend “lacoto” between the two rivers which join 
to form the Rio Panuco estuary is evidently a misreading of the 
word Jaoton on the Cortes map. 

The Maggiollo map is mentioned here not for any intrinsic 


12F, A. MacNutt, Fernando Cortés his five letters of Relation to the 
Emperor Charles V, 2 volumes, Cleveland, 1908, I, 244-245. 

18 Cf. ibid., 245, and Barcia, Ensayo cronologico, Madrid, 1723, 7. 

14 [Map of the World], in Stevenson, Maps Illustrating, no. 10; Western 
Hemisphere in Harrisse, Discovery of North America, between pp. 216-217; 
North and Central America, in Kretschmer, Taf. XIV, no. 7. 
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merits, but because it has certain points of resemblance with the 
Verrazano map." On both these maps the Yucatan peninsula is 
represented as an island as it is on the Cortés map, and on both 
maps Florida is joined to a northern continent by a narrow 
isthmus. The latitudes marked on both maps are hopelessly in- 
accurate; thus, the southernmost tip of the Florida peninsula on 
the Maggiollo map is at latitude 20°, five degrees too low; and 
the Tropic of Cancer runs just north of the bay into which the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo empties; on the Verrazano map, the 
southernmost end of Florida is at latitude 33°30’, eight and a 
half degrees too high; and the northern coast of the Gulf runs 
along the 39th degree of latitude, i.e., the parallel passing 
through the mouth of the Missouri River and Washington, D. C. 

The nomenclature along the Gulf Coast on the Verrazano 
map is unique. Beginning at the western end of a large bay into 
which the Rio del Espiritu Santo empties, and reading eastward, 
we have the following names which are found on no other maps: 
“Onari,” “tabarca,” “Golfo dasbasa,” the last presumably the 
name of the bay itself; the mouth of a river is labeled “C. 
formiter,” and next come the two words “quippia” and “Coro- 
minel.” After this begins an inscription which the mapmaker 
saw on the Pineda map or on some copy of it. The Pineda map as 
we have it today has: “desde aquj comenco / a descubrir fran‘° 
de / garay.” The Verrazano variant of this is as follows: “qui 
comincio / a descoprit / franc’ / degarra.” And immediately 
after this inscription we have the following words: “ultimo / 
della / nova / Hispania.” 

The Maggiollo map and especially the Verrazano are of no 
value for ascertaining the state of geographical knowledge of 
the Gulf Coast between 1527 and 1529, and still less for ascer- 
taining whether the Rio del Espiritu Santo of the Spaniards is 
the Mississippi. On the Verrazano map the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo is not even mentioned. 

Before coming to the maps based on the padrén made by the 
official Spanish cartographers, mention should be made of a 
chart known as the Salviati map,'* so called because the coat of 
arms of this distinguished Italian family is found twice on the 
map. Giovanni Salviati was papal nuncio in Spain from 1525 to 


15 It bears the inscription “Hyeronimus de Verraxano faciebat,” Steven- 
son, Maps Illustrating, no. 12; a good reproduction of North America is in 
C. O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States, New 
York, 1932, Pl. XIII. 

16 Stevenson, Maps Illustrating, no. 7. 
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1530, and it is surmised that the map was made during that time. 
The present writer believes that it was based on a prototype 
anterior to the padrén of 1527-1529. This opinion was arrived at 
by comparing the nomenclature form the Rio Panuco to the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo on this Salviati map with that of the maps 
based on the Seville padrén of about 1527. The nomenclature for 
this section of the Gulf Coast is similar in both, and it may well 
express cartographically the reports of the pilots who sailed 
along the coast between 1520 and 1525. The fuller nomenclature 
on the maps of 1527 and 1529 is accounted for by the fact that 
the Spanish geographers received further pilots’ reports from 
1526 to 1529. That these new names were not invented by the 
geographers in Seville, but that they represent the results of 
actual observations, is practically certain. These men had no 
intention to deceive; it was of paramount importance that they 
should have as accurate knowledge as possible of the coast line 
of the New World. Nor is it reasonable to think that the pilots 
filled up their official sailing charts at random with names of 
places which they had not seen. This would have been too dan- 
gerous, for these same pilots had to return to those shores, and 
they would be jeopardizing their own lives as well as the lives 
of their crew by inaccurate records. 

This conclusion is derived from what we know of the work- 
ings of the geographical department of the Casa de la Con- 
tratacién in Seville. A brief account of the origin and mechanism 
of this organization will make clear the grounds for the deduc- 
tions of the preceding paragraph. It will also explain the similar- 
ity of so many maps of the Gulf Coast and will help to a solution 
of the main question at issue, namely, whether the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo of the Spanish geographers is the Mississippi. 
Once we know the genesis of the padron, i. e., of the basic map 
or prototype, and once we know whether it is trustworthy and 
accurate, it only remains to show that this matrix was copied 
again and again by subsequent mapmakers who introduced occa- 
sional changes in the nomenclature. As will be seen, these 
changes were accidental and do not affect the position of the 
main geographical features of the coast line, among them the 
position of the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 

Before Columbus left for his second voyage, the Council of 
the Indies had been established as a special department of the 
government, with direct control over the affairs of the New 
World. Ten years later, in 1503, an agency independent of the 
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Council was founded at Seville, the Casa de la Contratacién, 
which had jurisdiction over the trade between the mother coun- 
try and the Spanish dominions. New discoveries and conquests 
gave rise to new administrative problems; and in order to handle 
them more efficiently, the Casa was divided into departments. 
The geographical department, established in August 1508, was 
composed of pilots, cartographers, professors of cosmography 
or navigation, and technicians who designed maps and sailing 
charts, and was headed by a chairman who had the title of 
piloto mayor." 

In the decree creating this hydrographic service, the king 
declared that upon being informed that “there were many models 
of charts by various masters . . . which greatly differed one 
from the other,’’* he therefore ordered a patent map to be drawn 
which was to be called Padrén Real. One of the reasons for hav- 
ing this pattern made was the utility of accurate maps for navi- 
gation and trade, since good maps of the coast line of the fast 
expanding Spanish empire would notably lessen the number of 
shipwrecks. This order of Ferdinand was carried out by a com- 
mission composed of the ablest members of the department pre- 
sided over by the piloto mayor. The model which they were to 
make was to include all the land and isles of the Indies then dis- 
covered which belonged to the Spanish sovereign. This general 
map was to be official, and all pilots were forbidden to use any 
other under a penalty of fifty doubloons. They were also en- 
joined to mark on the copy used during their voyages all lands, 
isles, bays, harbors, and other things worthy of note, and they 
were commanded to communicate the chart so amended and an- 
notated to the piloto mayor upon their return to Spain. The 
latter would then discuss with his colleagues of the Casa whether 
the information received would be inserted in the Padrén Real. 
The piloto mayor and certain crown pilots were allowed to make 

17 Detailed accounts concerning the Casa de la Contratacién will be 
found in M. Fernandez de Navarrete, Disertacién sobre la Historia de 
Ndutica, y de las Ciencias Matemdticas que han contribuido a sus Pro- 
gressos entre los Espafioles, Madrid, 132 ff. Harrisse, Discovery of North 
America, 13 ff., and 256 ff.; G. Latorre, “La Cartografia Colonial Ameri- 
cana,” in Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas, afio III (1915), no. 
6, 1-10; nos. 9 and 10, 1-14; E. L. Stevenson, “The Geographical Activities 
of the Casa de la Contratacién,” in Annals of the Association of American 

phers, XVII, 1927, 39-59; etc. All these studies are based on Joseph 
de Veitia Linaje, Norte de la Contratacién de las Indias Occidentales, 2 
volumes in one, Seville, 1672, 139 ff.; the various ordinances and royal 
cédulas will be found in Recopilacion de Leyes de Reynos de las Indias, 


18 Cédula of August 6, addressed ‘Ame Vespucci, in 
Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccién de loe Viajes, IIL, 308 
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copies of the padrén or to have them made by the mapmakers of 
the department, and were allowed to sell them for their own 
benefit, according to a tariff determined by the Casa." 

The elements of the first model were borrowed from maps 
then current in Spain. But an ordinance of Charles V issued six- 
teen years later shows that the cosmographers of the Casa were 
remiss in carrying out the provisions of the decree of 1508. 
Either because the pilots failed to return their annotated maps, 
or because the members of the department neglected to insert in 
the padron the geographical knowledge acquired as further dis- 
coveries were made, the official map, which should have embodied 
the best and latest information was considered inferior, in 1512, 
to that of Andrés de Morales.*’ At the time of Charles V’s or- 
dinance, just as before the decree of 1508, charts at variance 
with each other were still in circulation. They were being made 
and sold by pilots who were unwilling to submit their charts for 
approval to the piloto mayor, since they were encroaching upon 
his and other crown pilots’ monopoly. The accuracy of these 
bootlegged maps depended on the fancy of their makers. Lati- 
tudes varied, scales were changed, directions were altered, and 
coast delineations modified, all of which rendered navigation 
insecure. 

This state of affairs lasted until 1526. On October 6, of that 
year, Charles V ordered Diego Ribero and the other cosmograph- 
ers and pilots of the Casa to draw an official map, known hence- 
forth as the Padrén General.” This official map was to be kept 
in the Casa. At the beginning of each year the piloto mayor, after 
conferring with the cosmographers of the department and other 
persons versed in navigation, was to insert in it what had been 
learned during the course of the preceding year. Charles V also 
“authorized all professional cartographers residing at Seville to 
design and sell maps of the New World, with no other restric- 
tion than to have the same approved by the piloto mayor and the 
cosmographers of the Casa. He even permitted the piloto mayor 
himself to sell not only copies of the Padrdén General but also 
maps and globes of his own making, provided that trade in such 
articles was not carried on within the city of Seville.”** All maps 


19 Cf. the text taken from the Mufioz manuscripts in Harrisse, Dis- 
covery of North America, 15, note 8. 
- 20 Fernandez de Navarrete, Disertacién sobre la Historia de la Nédutica, 
1 


"21 Pacheco and C4rdenas, Coleccién de documentos inéditos, XXXII, 512. 
22 Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 16-17. 
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were to be modeled after the Padrén General and no other. Mem- 
bers of the geographical department of the Casa transgressing 
this last provision were to be fined 50,000 maravédis, and sus- 
pended from their office at the king’s pleasure.** 

The Padrén General was not a completely new map. Since 
the Padrdén Real had been compiled from the maps available in 
Spain, the geographers of the Casa used the Padrén Real as a 
base, complementing, correcting, amending, and bringing it up 
to date. We possess no copy of either of these two standard maps, 
the Padrén Real and the Padrdén General, but a map of the world 
drawn in 1527 very likely represents the Padrén General as it 
appeared in that year. This map, known as the Weimar map or 
globe after the town where it is preserved,™ is unfinished and 
only shows the east coast of the New World from Labrador to 
the Strait of Magellan. There are three other extant maps which 
were made within a few years after the decree of 1526, and 
which represent various states of the Padrén General. One, un- 
dated, unsigned, and unfinished, was discovered in Wolfenbiittel 
Castle, Germany;** the other two are signed by Diego Ribero, 
the cosmographer whom Charles V ordered to make the Padrén 
General. These two maps—or rather these two states of one 
map—were made in 1529.** One is in the Grand Ducal Library 
of Weimar with the 1527 map, while the other, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Second Borgia Map” after the name of the 
donor, is in the library of the De Propaganda Fide college at 
Rome.*" 


23 Recopilacion de Leyes, III, lib. IX, tit. xxiii, ley xii, 287v. 

24Carta Vniversal en qve se contiene todo lo qve del Mvndo sea 
Descvb[ierto] fasta aora hizola vn cosmographo de sv magestad Anno 
M. D. XX. VII. en Sevilla. Reproduced in Stevenson, Maps Illustrating, no. 
9. “It seems probable,” says Stevenson, “that this map was constructed for 
Charles V, who took it to Rome, whence it was brought to Nuremberg in 
1530 or thereabouts.” It was acquired by the Grand Duke Karl August in 
1811, and placed in the Grand Ducal Library. J. G. Kohl, who made a de- 
tailed study of this map as well as that of 1529 by Ribero, infra, holds them 
to be two distinct works based on one padrén, Die beiden diltesten General- 
Karten von Amerika, Weimar, 1860. I am inclined to believe that Ribero is 
the author of both. 
25 reproduction, actual size, in Stevenson, Maps Illustrat- 

g, no. 8. 

26 Carta Universal en que Se contiene todo lo que del mundo se ha 
descubierto fasta agora. Hizola Diego Ribero Cosmographo de Su Magestad: 
Afio de 1529. This map, or part of it, has often been reproduced; the most 
satisfactory is the actual size photograph in Stevenson, Maps Illustrating, 
no. 11. Cf. J. G. Kohl, Die beiden diltesten General-Karten, and M. C. 
Sprengel, Ueber Diego Riberos Welt-Karte von 1529, Weimar, 1795. 

27 Carta Vniversal en que se contiene todo lo que del mundo se ha 
descubierto fasta agora. hizola Diego Ribero cosmographo de Su Magestad: 
Afio de: 1529. & Seujlla. Reduced facsimile in colors published by W. 
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On May 20, 1535, Isabella of Portugal ordered Fernando 
Columbus to assemble pilots and cosmographers in Seville, and 
to have the all important map which her husband, Charles V, 
had commanded Diego Ribero to make in 1526, executed at 
once.** According to Harrisse, this order was issued by the queen 
because Charles V’s command “remained a dead letter for nine 
years,”*® and because there was still no padrén in 1535. This 
interpretation is possible on the wording of the cédula, but there 
are good reasons for rejecting it. The Weimar map was made 
in Seville, as is specified in the title by “a cosmographer of His 
Majesty,” who was very probably Ribero himself; and there are 
two other maps signed by Ribero—who had been commanded by 
Charles V to execute the Padrén General—which were also made 
in Seville in 1529. Moreover, all these maps are so similar in 
delineation and nomenclature, and the positions of towns and 
rivers are so nearly alike that one may legitimately conclude 
that they were all made on various states of a basic model which 
can only have been the Padrén General. Besides, it is hardly 
credible that the geographers of the Casa waited nine years 
before carrying out the order of the king. 

With regard to these various official maps, the following may 
be said. Between 1509 and 1525, there was in Seville a matrix 
map called the Padroén Real compiled from maps available in 
Spain. At some time during these years the Gulf of Mexico was 
inserted in it. Whether the Turin, the Salviati, and other maps 
were based on it is a matter of conjecture. In 1527, the geogra- 
phers of the Casa revised this chart, which was known there- 
after as the Padrén General, and which is, very probably, the 
model followed by the author of the Weimar globe of 1527, and 
by Ribero for his maps of 1529. We know that in 1536, the year 
after Isabella of Portugal wrote to Fernando Columbus, a map 
was made by Alonso de Chaves which was almost certainly a 
copy of the Padrén General as it then existed in the Casa de la 
Contratacién at Seville. Hence although most of the magnificent 
cartographical output of the early Spanish geographers is lost, 
their extant charts enable us to form an idea of the appearance 
of the model kept in Seville, and thus we can ascertain what the 
geographers of the Casa de la Contratacién knew about the Gulf 


Griggs, London, [1887]; on this reproduction cf. E.-T. Hamy, Note sur la 
Mappemonde de Diego Ribero (1529) conservée au Musée de la Propagande 
de Rome, Paris, 1887. 

28 Pacheco and Cardenas, Coleccién de documentos inéditos, XXXII, 
512-513. 

29 Discovery of North America, 16. 
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of Mexico, and about the rivers along the coast line which were 
sighted, named, and navigated by Spanish pilots and explorers. 

A study of the accompanying table of the nomenclature of 
the Gulf Coast on four early Spanish maps will show that the 


NOMENCLATURE ON FOUR EARLY SPANISH MAPS OF THE GULF OF MEXICC 


Weimar ++ Wolfenbdittel + Ribero - Weimar . Ribero - Borgia 
Las palmas 
R. de palmas 
costa tesa costa tesa 
Rio de palmas R. de Palmas 
la madalena 
Cc. bravo Cc. bravo bravo 
malabrigo malabrigo 
Re scondido R. escondido R. escondido Re. escondido 
anegados anegados anegados 
playa baxa playa baxa Pp. baxa 
R. de loro R. de loro R. del oro R. del oro 
Tfa de gigantes Tefa de gightes tefa de gightes 
p° de arrecifes 
Cc. sirto Cc. sirto Cc. sirto 
de® Ce. de cruz 
R. del R. del Esp sto R. del std R. del std 
ostial ostial ostial 
mar noe mar pequena war pequefia mar peqfia 
Matas Le >, Ss. Motas de Salvador Motas del Salvador Motas del Salvador 
or 
Ancones Ancones Ancones Ancones 
Medanoes Medanos 
Aldea aldea 
liana 
el canaveral el canaveral 
recifes 
R. de flores R. de flores R. de flores R. de flores 
Reciffes recifes 
Angla 
Medanos 
praceles Boeles 
Ancones 
Pe. de baxos 
R. de nieves R. de nieves R. de nieves R. de nieves 
dende aqui 
descobrio fre? terra de Garay dende aq. 
de Garay descubrio Garay 
canaveral 
ce. de farallones 
costa tesa costa tessa costa tessa 
« de S. Junan R. de S. Juhan R. de s. Juan 
matas 
ancon baxo p° baxe 
navidade 
boque 
C. escondido 
R. de la concepcion 
R. de CSabicion R. de cSabicion 
motas motas motas 
atalaya atalaya atalaya 
b. de Juan ponce b. de Juhan ponce bb. de ju ponce b. de Juk ponce 
R. de canoas R. de canoas 
R. esta para (7) 
(R} de la paz R. de la paz 
« de spana 
playa 
canico canico 


Weimar globe represents an earlier state of the Padrén General. 
: If, as I believe, Ribero is the author of the Weimar globe, it is 
likely that this earlier map is the Padrén Real with emendations. 
When, however, two years later, this able geographer drew his 
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charts of 1529, the model map had undergone great changes. It 
is clear that the Wolfenbiittel map contains elements of the 
other two, plus a few legends from maps no longer extant. On 
the Weimar globe, the Rio del Espiritu Santo is located on the 
northern coast line, two thirds of the distance between the 
Floridan peninsula and the point where the coast begins to bend 
southwestwards, 150 leagues from the east shore of Apalachee 
Bay. These leagues are Spanish sea leagues, numbering seventeen 
and a half to a degree of latitude; hence the river on this globe 
is located near present-day Galveston Bay. On the other three 
maps, which as noted above, represent either the Padron Real 
greatly amended or else an improved Padrén General, the bay 
into which the river disembogues is located at the same place, 
and the shape of the bay on the Ribero map of 1529 so closely 
resembles Galveston Bay that it would seem that the cosmog- 
rapher drew it on reports of pilots who saw it. 

Much information about the Padrén General as it existed in 
1536 is found in Oviedo. This chronicler was greatly interested 
in maps. He seems to have known Ribero personally, and he was 
the friend of two other cosmographers of the Casa, Alonso de 
Chaves and Alonso de Santa Cruz. Whatever may be said about 
Oviedo’s “prejudices,” he had a more critical mind than many of 
his detractors, both contemporary and modern. In his Historia 
General y Natural de las Indias, he describes the American coast 
line from Labrador to the Strait of Magellan, according to the 
“latest maps by the cosmographer Alonse de Chaves in the year 
1536, in conformity with the order of our sovereign, the Emperor, 
commanding learned and experienced persons, chosen for this 
purpose, to examine the padrones and the sailing charts.”*° He 
warns the reader that this map of Chaves does not represent the 
coast line north of latitude 51°30’, and that he used the Ribero 
map for describing the coast above this latitude. He makes many 
comparisons between the map of Ribero and that of Chaves, and 
corrects some of the data given by the latter with the help of 
the memoirs and maps of Santa Cruz. With regard to the coast 


80 Oviedo, Historia General, II, 150. I am advised that E. L. Stevenson 
has a photograph of a 250-page Chaves original manuscript which he found 
in the king’s library at Madrid. I saw extracts from Chapter VIII of this 
manuscript and noticed little difference between the text and that pub- 
lished in the Historia. Stevenson thinks it probable that Oviedo had at 
least some parts of the Chaves manuscript before him when he wrote. 
Oviedo himself asserts that he used an autograph Chaves map, II, 116, for 
his description of the American coast line. Cf. I. N. Phelps Stokes, The 
Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909, 6 volumes, New York, 1915- 
1928, II, 39-40. 
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of Argentine, for instance, about which the maps of Santa Cruz 
and Chaves are at variance, he accepts the data of the former in 
preference to those of the latter, because Santa Cruz actually 
saw this coast, having gone thither with Sebastian Cabot in 1526. 
With regard to the coast of Castilla del Oro, he discarded the 
distances given by Chaves, because “I spent the best part of my 
life” in this part of America, and traveled along the coast “with 
a quadrant or an astrolabe in my hand . . . taking the latitude 
by the sun or by Polaris.’’* 

The present writer reconstructed the Chaves map of the Gulf 
beginning with latitude 19°, according to the directions, dis- 
tances, and latitudes given by Oviedo. The result is a sketch 
which closely resembles in outline that of Ribero.*? With regard 
to the nomenclature from the Rio de las Palmas to the Rio de 
Nieves, we have a combination of the names which are found on 
the Weimar globe, and on the Ribero maps, plus four new, strict- 
ly geographical names: “Rio Solo,” “Rio de Pescadores,” “Rio 
de las Montannas,” and “Bahia del Espiritu Santo.” According 
to Oviedo, Chaves inserted in the west coast of the Floridan 
peninsula a few new descriptive names and one geographical 
name: “B. de Miruelo.” He had kept one legend, “B. de Juan 
Ponce,” which is found on the four preceding maps; one, “R. de 
las Canoas,” which is found on the Weimar globe and on the 
Ribero-Weimar of 1529, and one, “Rio de la Paz,” which is found 
on the Weimar and on the Ribero-Borgia map. With regard to 
the position of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, we learn from Oviedo 
that on the Chaves map, the river emptied into a bay distant 
160 leagues from Cabo Baxo, which is clearly the modern Cape 
San Blas in Florida. This means that the river is in the vicinity 
of Galveston Bay, just as it is on the other maps.** 


31 Historia General, II, 136-137. 

82 The diagram from the Rio Panuco to the Punta de Florida in Minne- 
sota Historical Collections, VII, 1893, facing p. 28, has all the names along 
the north shore of the Gulf, only a few between the Rio Pdanuco and the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo, and none on the west coast of the Floridan penin- 
sula. The excerpt from Oviedo in The Historical Magazine, X, 1866, 371-374, 
is an adaptation rather than an English translation of the passage with 
quite a few errors of interpretation. 

33 Within a few years after the date of Chaves’ map, Battista Agnese, 
a Genoese artist, began to produce many maps and atlases; cf. the extensive 
bibliography in H. R. Wagner, The Manuscript Atlases of Battista Agnese, 
a reprint for private circulation from The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, XXV, 1931. “The scientific merit of the Atlases of 
Agnese,” says Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 628, “is very inferior 
to the artistic skill which they exhibit, . . . [they] possess no other merit 
than to be beautifully calligraphed or miniatured, not intended for use by 
mariners or scholars, and altogether objects of arts, destined to be offered 
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Despite the rhetoric about the Spaniards jealously guarding 
their maps and the oft-mentioned “obscurantism of the Church” 
which, we are told, was opposed to the diffusion of geographical 
knowledge, there were all over Europe, at this time, copies of 
maps based on the padrén which embodied the results of Spanish 
discoveries. This has been demonstrated by Harrisse and others. 
If additional proof were needed, it could be had from the fact 
that Gerard Mercator, when in 1541 he published the gores of 
his terestrial globe at Louvain,** which was then in Spanish 
territory, evidently had access to copies of maps very like those 
made by the cosmographers of the Casa de la Contratacién. 

If we examine the nomenclature of the Gulf Coast, we notice 
in the first place that limitations of space prevented the draughts- 
man or the engraver from inserting all the names which were on 
the map or maps at his disposal. Secondly, all place-names, with 
two exceptions, are to be found on maps previously analyzed; 
one of these new names is “R. de los angelos’”’; the other “Guadal- 
quibil,” is inserted between the Rio del Espiritu Santo and the 
Mar pequena, and is also repeated on Mercator’s map of 1569, 
but is not found on any previous or subsequent Spanish maps. 
Finally there are quite a few mistakes of transcription which 
show that the draughtsman or the engraver had an imperfect 
knowledge of Spanish. 

The first and the third of the above points are so obvious as 
to need no elaboration; the second may be made clear from the 
following comparative list. 


R. d palmas Wolfenbiittel, Ribero-Weimar, Ribero- 
Borgia 

Palmar Chaves 1536 

Cabo brauo On all the maps 

Costa tesa Wolfenbiittel, Ribero-Weimar 

Malabrigo Wolfenbiittel, Ribero-Weimar 

Magdalena Weimar 

[R.] de piscadores Chaves 1536 

R d gigates Tierra de gigantes: Wolfenbiittel, two 
Ribero maps 

C. d zierto Chaves 1536 


as presents, and to adorn the libraries of the rich.” Harrisse had said the 
same thing ten years earlier in Jean et Sébastien Cabot. Leur origine et 
leurs voyages, Paris, 1882, 189. 

84 Reproduced in facsimile after the original preserved in the Bibliothé- 
que royale de Belgique, in Sphére terrestre et Sphére céleste de Gerard 
Mercator de Ruppelmonde éditées & Louvain en 1541 et 1551, Brussels, 1875. 
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R del espiritu Santo On all the maps 


Guadalquibil Cf. supra 

Marpequena On all the maps 

Mata d Salmador On all the maps 

R. d Medam Medanos: Weimar and the two Ribero 
maps 

Costa d flores R. de flores on all the maps 

R de los angelos Cf. supra 

R de nieues On all the maps 

Nauidad Wolfenbiittel 

C. el Condido i. e., escondido: Wolfenbiittel 

B. del guernador pafilo Cabot map 

B. de vulguelo i. e., Miruelo: Chaves 1536 


This shows that with regard to the nomenclature of the Gulf 
Coast, Mercator’s globe closely follows maps based on the padron. 
As for the position of the bay into which the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo empties, measurements show that on the preceding maps 
this bay is situated between 150 and 160 leagues from the west 
Florida coast. This distance can be computed by the simple 
process of applying the scale along the coast line. The Mercator 
map contains the longitudes as well as a scale. He says that each 
degree of longitude on the equator is equal to 18 Spanish 
leagues, 20 French leagues, 15 German leagues, 60,000 steps, 
500 stades. According to this scale the bay is 144 leagues** from 
the west coast of Florida and its entrance is slightly below lati- 
tude 30°, which means that the bay is just east of present-day 
Galveston Bay, in approximately the same position which it 
occupies on the other maps. 

In the year following the publication of Mercator’s globe, 
Alonzo de Santa Cruz, one of the distinguished members of the 
geographical departmert of the Casa de la Contratacién, drew 
a map of the world.** The Gulf Coast as represented on this map 


85 The same distance is obtained if the longitudinal difference, between 
these two points, 9°20’, is multiplied by the cosine of the latitude, 30°. 

36“‘Nova verior et integra totius orbis Descriptio nunc primum in 
lucem edita per Alfonsum de Santa Cruz Caesaris Caroli V. Archicosmo- 
graphum A. D. M. D. XLII.” Reproduction in phototypic facsimile . . . with 
explanations by E. W. Dahlgreen, under the title Map of the World by 
Alonzo de Santa Cruz, 1542, Stockholm, 1892. In spite of what is said in 
the Latin title, the map was never published. Dahlgreen calls attention to 
the fact that on the Ribero map of 1529, an inscription at the mouth of the 
Congo River speaks of many converts to Christianity twenty years earlier. 
This inscription is repeated by Santa Cruz, but these conversions are said 
to have occurred thirty years ago; “thus it seems probable that, on his 
map of 1542 Santa Cruz copied without any change an inscription which 
he wrote down as early as 1539.” 
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is similar to that of the lost Chaves map of 1536, except that the 
exigencies of space forced the draughtsman to omit many place- 
names. In particular the position of the bay into which the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo is very nearly the same as on the Chaves 
map.*’? Sometime after 1560, Santa Cruz composed his /slario 
General.** The geographical names therein along the Gulf Coast 
are identical with those of the Chaves map of 1536, and the 
position of the bay is the same as on the other maps. 

Sebastian Cabot’s map of 1544 contains only slight variations 
from the Chaves map of 1536, with regard both to the nomen- 
clature and to the position of the bay.** The Spanish names were 
copied by a man who was more familiar with Italian than with 
Castilian. The copyist’s attention flagged at times; thus, for in- 
stance, he has the Rio de Pescadores correctly placed, but where 
the Chaves map has Rio Escondido, we find “rio de pescado” 
instead. It must be observed that the course of the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo is indicated on this Cabot map as flowing di- 
rectly south from latitude 37°, i. e., the latitude of the mouth of 
the Ohio. It is obvious that if this river were the Mississippi, 
and if it had been explored as far as latitude 37°, the discoverers 
or explorers in their report to the geographers of the Casa 
would certainly not have it emptying into such a large bay situ- 
ated so far to the west. Hence we may conclude that the course 
of this river existed only in the mind of the mapmaker; and as 
we shall see, the same conclusion will apply to many maps of 
the second group. 

Before proceeding further it may be well to sum up the data 
obtained from the analysis of the maps already considered. 
Ribero, Santa Cruz, Chaves, and Cabot were prominent members 
of the geographical department of the Casa; they all had access 
to the Padrén General and all drew their maps according to it, 
as they were bound to do under penalty of fine and even of loss 
of office. A comparative study of the section of the Gulf Coast 
under consideration shows that after 1529 very little change is 


87 At the latitude of the bay, one degree of longitude measures 15,155 
leagues; and there are eleven degrees between the entrance of the bay and 
the west coast of the Floridan peninsula. 

38 Islario General de Todas las Islas del Mundo .. ., A. Blazquez, ed., 
2 volumes, Madrid, 1918. 

3° A photostat of the whole map has been issued by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1929. The map had been reproduced in facsimile by 
E. F. Jomard, Les monuments de la géographie, Paris, 1842-1862, nos, 64- 
71. Kretschmer, Taf. XVI, says that his reproduction is “nach Jomard,” but 
it lacks the meridians and the parallels; a few errors of transcription were 
noted. Kretschmer’s drawing is reproduced in G. P. Winship, The Coronado 
Expedition, 1540-1542, between pp. 352-353. 
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found in the nomenclature from Apalachee Bay to Tampico, 
and no change at all in the position of the bay into which the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo empties; and the mouth of the river is 
always shown at the western end of the bay. These features, it 
must also be noted, appear on all maps after 1529, that is, after 
the ordinance of Charles V which ordered the revision of the 
padroén. Hence the conclusion that from this time until 1544 
there were no explorations of the Gulf Coast from Tampico to 
Apalachee Bay; or if there were, the reports of the pilots were 
not handed to the Casa. No matter which of these alternatives 
_ is chosen, it makes no difference concerning the question whether 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo was the Mississippi. ; 

There are of course differences of detail in the numerous 
maps of the Gulf which have come down to us, but all that can 
be concluded from such differences is that the mapmakers of the 
Casa allowed themselves some latitude in copying the padrén. 
While careful to include ail that would be useful to pilots, they 
did not draw all the maps exactly alike. It is quite certain that 
some lost maps of the technicians of Seville based on the padr6én, 
though in substantial agreement with those which have come 
down to us, contained place-names not found on their extant 
maps. 

This deduction is legitimate in view of the following facts. 
In 1541, that is, five years after Chaves’ map and three years 
before the date inscribed on the Cabot map, Nicolas Desliens 
made, at Dieppe, a map of the world.*® On it all the geographical 
names from Panuco to the Mar pequefia are found as they appear 
on the early extant maps of the cartographers of the Casa which 
were analyzed in the preceding pages. Desliens’ limited knowl- 
edge of Spanish enabled him to translate some names into 
French; Rio de Pescadores, for instance, becomes “R des 
pescheurs’”’; Rio del Espiritu Santo is put down as “R. du S. 
esprit.” Other names are Frenchified rather than translated, 
such as “C. brave” for C. Bravo; and there are mistakes of 
transcription such as “Montas de Salvador” instead of “Matas 
de Salvador.” Next to the “Mar pequefia” there is a legend “C. 
Romo” not found on the earlier Spanish maps which have come 
down to us; and farther to the east, next to the “Coste de fleurs,”’ 


40 Facsimile reproduction of the Western Hemisphere in Hantzsch and 
Schmidt, Kartographische Denkmiéler, Taf. II; in Atlas brésilien, no. 5. The 
editors of the latter noted: “Nicolas Desliens, 1543 ou 1544 (quoique datée 
de 1541)"; the author of the map wrote of it “Faicte a Dieppe par Nicolas 
Desliens 1541.” 
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the Rio de Flores of the Spanish maps, is the inscription “R. des 
angelz.” Now these legends, “C. Romo” and “R. de los Angeles” 
appear on later maps made by Santa Cruz and Gutierres, two of 
the cosmographers of the Casa de la Contratacién. Hence we 
conclude that there were maps, now lost, based on the padrén 
as it appeared after 1536 which contained these names and 
which somehow reached Desliens. It cannot be seriously main- 
tained that the Spaniards copied these names from the Desliens 
map, because from 1527 on, the cosmographers of the Casa were 
ordered to modify the padrén only after having studied the re- 
ports of the pilots. The proof that Desliens is the copyist in this 
case rests on the fact that “C. Romo” is a descriptive name which 
he was unable to translate, just as he was unable to translate 
other descriptive names of the model. 

Another indication that there were other maps made by the 
geographers of the Casa which differed in a few details from 
those extant today, and which were copied by non-Spanish map- 
makers is to be derived from a consideration of the Desceliers 
map of 1550.‘ The model which he copied differed little from 
that used by Desliens. It further appears that both these models 
were compilations from other maps, in so far as they reproduce 
the geographical and descriptive names found on extant maps 
of the cosmographers of the Casa. In the Desceliers map, just 
before the “B. de mirguelo,” i. e., Miruelo—which appears for the 
time on the Chaves map of 1536—is found the legend “‘p® chico”; 
now this legend is not found on any extant map made by the 
geographers of the Casa until the so-called De Soto map.* 

There do not seem to be any extant Portuguese copies of 
Spanish maps showing the Gulf of Mexico before 1550, although 
some were certainly made in Portugal before this date. Thus it 


41 [World map], “Faite a Arques Par Pierre Desceliers PBre: Lan 
1550.” British Museum, Add. Mss. 24065, reproduced in C. H. Coote, Auto- 
type facsimiles of Three Mappemondes,...C. The mappemonde of 
Desceliers of 1550, [Aberdeen], privately printed, 1898. Cf. A. Anthiaume, 
Cartes marines, Constructions navales, Voyages de Découvertes chez les 
Normands, 1500-1650, 2 volumes, Paris, 1916, I, 88-93. 

42 Cf. infra. What is said about the Desliens’ and the Desceliers’ maps 
is also true of “The Sey of the Indis of Occident”’ [Gulf of Mexico] by John 
Rotz, in his Boke of Idrography, British Museum, Old Royal Library, Ms. 
20, E. IX, actual size photostat in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago. John Rotz, Jean Roze, a fellow townsman of 
Desliens and Desceliers, was the son of a Scot émigré, Ross. Still another 
Dieppois, Nicolas Vallard, composed an atlas in 1547; the original is in the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California, photostat in the Ayer Col- 
lection. The map of “la neuue espaigne” is a compilation as those of his 
Dieppe contemporaries. On Rotz and Vallard, cf. Anthiaume, Cartes ma- 
rines, I, 61-75, 93-96. 
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is believed that the so-called Henry II map* and the Harleian* 
is made after a Portuguese version of a Spanish map. The place- 
names from the Rio Panuco to the Florida Keys are all found on 
Spanish maps, except three names on the west coast of Florida, 
just north of the Bahia de Juan Ponce: “C. escondido,” “Rio 
Verde,” and “Ascension.” What led the Portuguese cartographers 
to insert these names, or what sources they had, is not ascertain- 
able. It may be that outside of Spain mapmakers were freer, for 
in other countries there was no government control similar to 
that exercised by the officials of the hydrographic service of 
the Casa de la Contratacioén. 

Since all the maps of the first group were ultimately copies 
of Spanish prototypes which were based on the Padrén General 
in Seville, the nomenclature along the Gulf Coast is substantially 
the same on all of them, and on all these maps, the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo is shown emptying into a large bay located at 
the western end of the Gulf. Hence there is no necessity of re- 
cording here the results of our study of the numerous maps 
belonging to this group which were drawn or printed during the 
century and a half from 1520 to 1670. 

JEAN DELANGLEZ 


Institute of Jesuit History 
(To be continued) 


43 [Mappemonde peinte sur parchemin par ordre de Henri II roi de 
France], facsimile in colors, in Jomard, Les monuments de la géographie, 
nos. 23-24; a part of it is reproduced in Kretschmer, Taf. XVII. The orig- 
inal was acquired by the Earl of Crawford, and was reproduced by Coote 
in his Autotype facsimiles, B. The map is dated and signed: “Faictes 4 
Arques par Pierre Desceliers, presb™* 1546.” Anthiaume, Cartes marines, 
I, 86, writes as follows: “Pour expliquer la source des connaissances portu- 
guaises et espagnoles utilisées dans la construction de leurs planisphéres 
par Desceliers et d'autres cartographes dieppois, on a prétendu qu’en 1542 
dom Miguel de Sylva, évéque de Viseu [Cf. Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History of America, II, 227], ayant été banni du Portugal, sa patrie, et 
qu’en venant en France, il emportait avec lui des cartes et des mappemondes 
qu’il livra aux Dieppois. Mais cette hypothése est invraisemblable, ou tout 
au moins elle est insuffisante pour expliquer la science des Dieppois.”’ The 
spelling of place-names which clearly indicates that the models used by the 
Dieppe cartographers were Portuguese versions of Spanish prototypes 
seems to have escaped Anthiaume. How valuable manuscripts—and un- 
doubtedly maps also—passed from one country to another is illustrated in 
Codex Mendoza, J. C. Clark, ed., 3 volumes, London, 1938, I, Introduction, 
1-12. The ship carrying this manuscript to Spain was captured by the 
ame Da Codex was acquired by André Thevet, from whom Hakluyt 

t it. 

44 [The Dieppe or Harleian World Map.] The original in the British 
Museum, Add. Mss. 5413, is reproduced in Coote’s Autotype facsimiles, A; 
the photograph in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Ge. DD 738 is taken 
from it. The map is dated “circa 1536” by Coote, it should be “after 1542,” 
cf. Anthiaume, Cartes marines, I, 75-78. 
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The Authorship of the Journal of 


Jean Cavelier 


Five years ago the present writer published in French and in 
translation a manuscript in the handwriting of Lahontan pur- 
porting to be a copy of the journal of Jean Cavelier, the brother 
of La Salle. (The Journal of Jean Cavelier, the Account of a 
Survivor of La Salle’s Texas Expedition, 1684-1688, Chicago, 
1938.) At that time I took for granted the authenticity of the 
original. Since then, however, several documents have come to 
my knowledge which, taken together, make me doubt whether 
Cavelier is really the author of the journal attributed to him. 

The comparison then made between the two versions of this 
journal (the incomplete text published by Shea in 1858 and the 
complete text which I published), and the account in Le Clercq’s 
Premier Etablissement de la Foy dans la Nouvelle France, 2 vol- 
umes, Paris, 1691, attributed by the editor of the latter work to 
Father Anastasius, clearly shows that these three narratives are 
variants of one prototype. 

One of the several documents above referred to is here printed 
in full. In it Cavelier is criticizing certain statements found in 
Le Clercq, to whose authority La Forest had apparently appealed 
to support certain claims of his. On the basis of this document 
the following argument seems legitimate. If today we recognize 
the dependence of the Le Clercq account on a journal attributed 
to Cavelier, it is unlikely that Cavelier himself would have failed 
to recognize this dependence; and it is still more unlikely that, 
after recognizing Le Clercq’s dependence on his own journal, he 
would have criticized an account that was in effect his own story. 

The above conclusion, that Jean Cavelier is not the author of 
the journal attributed to him, is seemingly confirmed by several 
passages in the papers of Claude Delisle. In notes jotted down 
between 1700 and 1703, the geographer wrote as follows: 


In the past, I asked M. Cavelier for details about the Mississippi 
River, and about the tribes dwelling in its vicinity. He had very little 
to say. The late M. Baudrand [died at Paris, April 26, 1700] curé of 
St. Sulpice, also communicated to me a few memoranda containing re- 
marks which he had heard from M. Cavelier; but before I had time to 
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read them he sent for these memoranda, having received a letter from 
M. Cavelier begging him not to communicate them to others. At that 
time, he [Cavelier] had reasons for acting in this manner, but now 
that that story has become public property, there is no reason why 
the information should be withheld. (Bibliothéque Nationale, Manu- 


scrits francais, 9710:120v.) 


Claude Delisle spoke to Cavelier himself during one or both 
the years when the abbé visited Paris, i. e., 1689 and 1698. (Bib. 
Nat., Mss. fr., nouvelles acquisitions, 9290:309, and Archives du 
Service Hydrographique, 115-10:n. 17 B and M.) Hence if there 
had been a journal written by him at this time, it seems im- 
probable that Delisle would not have known about it. As can be 
seen from the two extant versions of the “journal” we mentioned 
above, there were accounts circulating in Paris, one of which, if 
we are to believe Lahontan, even reached Canada. That Claude 
Delisle had an account based on the memoirs of Cavelier is seen 
from the following. In the list of manuscript and printed sources 
which Delisle used to draw the map of 1703, published under the 
name of his son, there is this entry: “Relations faites Par N. sur 
les memoires de M. Cavelier, frere de M. de la Salle et qui l’avoit 
accompagné dans ce voyage.”’ (Arch. Serv. Hydrog., 115-10:n. 
17 M.) Hence the question arises: May not the above-mentioned 
versions of the so-called Journal of Cavelier be merely variants 
of these “Relations written by N.” here spoken of by Delisle? 

The document which we reproduce in full was published in 
part by Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Frangais 
dans VOuest et dans le Sud de Amérique Septentrionale, 6 vol- 
umes, Paris, 1876-1888, ITI, 548, 550. The sections thus published 
are here enclosed in brackets. In the table at the end of this 
volume, Margry says that the document was found among the 
papers of the descendants of La Salle’s family and was com- 
municated to him by Madame de Montruffet. The draft, in the 
hand of Jean Cavelier, is—or was—in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Manuscrits francais, nouvelles acquisitions [Margry Col- 
lection], 9293:104-105v. The words italicized in parentheses are 
deleted in the original. 

JEAN DELANGLEZ 


{le frere de monsieur de la salle trouva au fort saint loiiis environ 
quarante mille livres de pelleterie, il ne faut pas s’etonner s’il ne se 
dessaisit pas (avant) du billet, dont il étoit porteur, avant qu’on luy 
efit livré ce qui y étoit contenu, ce qui fust executé le 21° mars 1688. 
(mais) monsieur de Tonti (arriva) étant arrivé au fort de saint loiiis, 
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le dit frére de monsieur de la salle (luy declara) declara au dit sieur 
de Tonti, qu’il avoit ordre de luy demander ce qui étoit necessaire pour 
(passer en france) fournir au frais (de son voyage et de ceux qui 
étoient avec luy) du voyage que son frere avoit desire quil (fist) fit 
en France, et de ceux qui étoient avec luy, et pour les autres choses 
contenues dans le dit ordre. 

ensuite (il luy) le dit sieur prestre proposa au sieur de Tonti plusieurs 
fois, et en differens tems de voir ce qui l’accomoderoit mieux, ou de 
fournir en castor les sdes ordonnées, ou de donner des permissions (a 
beaucoup de francois qui étoient) de venir trafiquer avec les sauvages 
demeurant proche du fort s loiiis, a des francois de Canada, qui étoient 
en assés grand nombre, qui avoient acheté des permissions des dits 
sieurs de Tonti, et de la forest de faire ce commerce avec les dits 
sauvages. | 

Ces francois auroient été ravis de me me fournir en castor ce que je 
demandois en leur accordant les dites permissions le provenu de ces 
permissions appartenoit a monsieur de la salle, [monsieur de Tonti 
aima mieux me donner du castor, me disant qu’il appartenoit a mon- 
sieur de la salle,}] est-il vraisemblable, que sil dut appartenir a M. de 
la forest. 

Il n’est point vrai que 

Le pere chretien le clerc ne dit point qu’on n’ait point campé de puis 
le 7* janvier, son silence ne prouve nullement que le neuviéme du 
méme mois, nous n’ayons point campé proche la Baye de saint loiiis, 
par ce que nous appelions camper, quand nous nous arrestions en 
quelque lieu, nous ne fimes quenviron une lieiie le jour de nétre de- 
part, le huitiéme entier nous demeurames au méme lieu Jusques vers 
le midi du neuviéme du dit mois de Janvier pour nous mettre en état 
de marcher, tout ce que dit le pere le clerc n’est pas un article de foy 
puisqu’il n’étoit pas du voyage. 

il n’y avoit que trois peres recollets au voyage de monsieur de la salle, 
un s’appeloit le pere Zenobe, l'autre s’appelloit le pere maxime, (j’ay 
oublié le nom) ces deux sont restéz, aucun d’eux n’a pu (ecrire com- 
poser) écrire l'histoire Intitulée l’etablissement de la foy, puisqu’il y 
a bien de l’apparence, qu’ils ont peri; car il y a 22 années qu’on n'a 
point entendu parler deux, le troisieme est le pere Anastase Doué qui 
est revenu avec moy, il est donc clair comme le jour que le pere 
chrestien le clerc n’a point ete temoin oculaire des evenemens du 
voyage de monsieur de la salle, comme il le dit, partant son histoire 
est peu veritable. 

{rien de moins vrai, ce qu’on luy fait dire, c’est a scavoir que le sieur 
de la salle étoit parti de la Baye de St. loiiis pour se rendre en canada, 
(il ne pouvoit pas) il avoit seulement resolu d’accompagner son frere 
Jusques au fleuve Mississipi, et l’ayant trouvé, s’en retourner a son 
poste, et son frere devoit remonter le fleuve Mississipi pour passer en 
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Il fait tier monsieur de la salle par quatre de ses gens, ils etoient sept. 
il dit que monsieur de la salle fit assassiné apres avoir fait cent trente 
lieues sur la riviere, ce fit au milieu des terres qu’il fit assassiné, dans 
un lieu tres éloigné de la riviere qu’il cherchoit, car on le tua le 19° de 
Mars 1687, et nous n’arrivames a la dite riviere que vers le 20° de 
Juillet en suivant, je ne me souviens pas precisement du jour, quatre 
circonstances contraires a la verité dans un seul article, il paroist que 
ce pere n’a ecrit que sur ces raports qui n’etoient pas veritables, ou 
que sa memoire luy a ete Infidelile. 

Monsieur de la forest ne commandoit point au fort saint loiiis, c’estoit 
monsieur de Tonti qui en étoit gouverneur le Roy avoit donné pouvoir 
a monsieur de la salle de faire construire des forts, ou il jugeroit a 
propos et d’y établir des gouverneurs il avoit fait monsieur de Tonti 
gouverneur de celuy des I[linois. 

le sieur de la forest ne pouvoit pas donner a un autre le commandement 
qu’il n’avoit pas, il dit que Monsieur de Tonti étoit son associé, les 
effets donc qui étoient au fort de saint loiiis n’étoient pas moins a luy, 
qu’au sieur de la forest. 

les effets qui etoient dans le fort de saint loiiis n’etoient point des 
effets appartenants a monsieur de la forest, mais en partie a monsieur 
de la salle pour les profits provenants du commerce fait avec les 
sauvages, et des congéz donnéz au nom de monsieur de la salle, aux 
habitants de Canada et permissions de venir trafiquer au dit fort, il 
faudra expliquer ce ce [sic] que c’est que ces congéz, et permissions, 
Et en partie pour le payement des marchandises apportées de Canada 
et autres frais. le dit sieur de Tonti ayant des appointemens (reglez 
par le dit sieur) pour son gouvernement (les sieurs de la forest et) 
le sieur de Boisrondet des gages regléz par le dit sieur de la salle, en 
qualité de commis pour le commerce. je ne scay point en quelle qualité 
monsieur de la forest etoit au service de monsieur de la salle, depuis 
1684. Jusqu’a son arrivee aux Ilinois, je scai qu’il avoit été longtems 
son commis en Canada. en 1682, le Roy ayant donné pouvoir a mon- 
sieur de la salle de disposer selong qu'il le jugeroit a propos des 
charges de capitaine et de lieutenent des troupes, qu’il luy accorda, et 
de choisir des personnes selong son gré, il donna gratuitement au 
sieur de la forest une charge de capitaine, dont le dit sieur de la forest 
recut les appointemens, expliquer cela. 


| 
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Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1941-1942. By 
Antoine Roy. Quebec, 1942. Pp xv, 515. 


This report contains little of direct interest to the student of the 
early history of the Great Lakes region and of the Mississippi Valley. 
It begins with the census of Montreal taken by M. Louis Normand in 
1731, acting on orders of M. Charles-Maurice Le Pelletier, superior of 
the Sulpicians at Paris. These priests, as is well known, were the 
seigneurs of the Island of Montreal. The archivist has added to the 
census a plan of Montreal by Chaussegros de Léry dated August 10, 
1717. This early census was published to make better known the his- 
tory of the Canadian metropolis on the occasion of the third centenary 
of its foundation. 

The second part of the report consists of the third installment of 
the later Abbé Caron’s inventory of the documentation relative to the 
Church in Canada, from 1718 to the end of 1729. (Cf. Mip-AMERICA, 
XXIII (October 1941), 307-308, and XXIV (October 1942), 291.) At 
the end of this installment are found two pages which contain a partial 
list of documents concerning the Capuchins and the Jesuits in Louisi- 
ana. We might observe that the name of the third bishop of Quebec 
was not Louis-Francois Duplessis de Mornay; the Duplessis de Mornay 
were a Huguenot family. (Cf. Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, IX, 
1903, 375, and X, 1904, 20 ff.) This bishop signed his letters Louis- 
Francois de Mornay, as we see from the letter of May 30, 1730, the last 
one listed by Caron. (See also Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province 
de Québec pour 1921-1922, p. 80, and the label on his portrait in A-Léo 
Leymarie, Exposition rétrospective des Colonies francaises de |’Améri- 
que du Nord, Catalogue Illustré, Paris, 1929, pl. 66.) 

“A Journey from Restigouche to Quebec in 1824” makes up the 
third part of the report. The manuscript printed here forms the latter 
part of the private journal of a visit to the Gaspé Coast made by Dr. 
G.-J. Mountain, archdeacon of Lower Canada and rector of the An- 
glican parish of Quebec erected in 1821. The first portion of this 
journal is missing. The editor, Canon A. R. Kelley, says that it was 
“evidently addressed to his wife,” and that it described the trip down 
the St. Lawrence to Gaspé. The other manuscript published in this 
part of the report deals with Dr. Mountain’s visitation of the Gaspé 
Coast in 1826. This journal, of which the earlier and latter parts are 
missing, is also thought by the editor to have been addressed to Mrs. 
Mountain. 

The fourth part of the report contains the first installment of the 
inventory of the correspondence of Mgr. J.-J. Lartigue, first bishop of 
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Montreal. Students of Canadian church history during the nineteenth 
century will find here the answers to the letters of the bishops of Que- 
bec which were published in previous reports. 
JEAN DELANGLEZ 
Institute of Jesuit History 


Inventaire de Piéces sur la céte de Labrador conservees aux Archives 
de la Province de Quebec. By Pierre-Georges Roy. Volume I, Que- 
bec, 1940. Pp. 302; Volume II, Quebec, 1942. Pp. 300. 


Not a few documents printed in these two volumes are of peculiar 
interest to the student of the early history of the Middle United States, 
in so far as they deal with the discoverer of the Mississippi River. It 
is well known that after 1677, when Louis Jolliet was refused a con- 
cession in the Illinois country which he had discovered four years pre- 
viously, he directed his energies to the exploitation of the resources of 
the Lower St. Lawrence. In 1679, he and his wife’s stepfather were 
granted the concession of the Mingan Islands, and then in 1680, as a 
reward for his voyage of exploration to Hudson Bay, he obtained in 
fief the Island of Anticosti. The documents published by M. Roy solve 
one of the difficulties confronting those who deal with this phase of 
Jolliet’s career, for they give an explanation of the complaints and 
lawsuits brought against him by one Josias Boisseau. 

There is another difficulty connected with Jolliet, a difficulty much 
more baffling than the one previously referred to: the date and place 
of the explorer’s death. At the end of his book, Ernest Gagnon rightly 
speaks of “the mystery which shrouds the end of Jolliet’s life.” After 
all, Jolliet was no ordinary adventurer. As late as 1695, Frontenac 
recalled in one of his letters that he it was who discovered the Mis- 
sissippi; he was seignior of the most prominently situated concession 
in Canada, Anticosti Island, which every ship coming or going to 
France had to pass; he held an official position in Quebec, and during 
the last years of his life his name constantly occurred in the official 
correspondence. One day this man leaves Quebec, dies and is buried 
somewhere on the banks of the Lower St. Lawrence, in circumstances 
unknown to us, but hardly unknown to his wife, to the colonial officials 
and to the people of Quebec. Yet no one ever referred to the date of 
his death, or to the place or circumstances in which he died. Beginning 
with the year 1700, whenever his name appears in official documents 
or private papers, he is spoken of as “the late Louis Jolliet, in life 
royal hydrographer in this country.” The documents published in the 
first of these two volumes under review, which deal with lawsuits in- 
volving his sons, might reasonably have been expected to contain 
evidence that would narrow the interval, May 4-September 15, 1700, 
within which Jolliet’s death must have occurred, but a careful reading 
of these documents reveals no such evidence. 

Most of these papers concern the Laurentian rather than the At- 
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lantic Labrador, and will prove useful in identifying place-names on 
the Lower St. Lawrence. The most interesting document in the second 
volume is the Relation of Louis Fornel, a Quebec merchant, describing 
his voyage to the “Baie des Eskimaux nommée par les Sauvages Kes- 
sessakiou,”’ in 1743. Quite illuminating is the comparison of this Re- 
lation with Jolliet’s journal of his voyage of 1694, and the manner in 
which the two travelers dealt with the Indians is particularly worthy 
of note. The Eskimo of the Labrador Coast were notorious thieves. 
Fornel writes: “Nos francois qui les ont surpris en flagrant delit ne 
Leur ont point épargné la bastonade, ni Les coups de poing pour leur 
faire rendre ce qu’ils avoient volé, jusqu’aux ustensiles de navires 
qu’ils vouloient emporter.”’ Jolliet’s method of retrieving his compass, 
which had been stolen by a light-fingered Eskimo, was quite different. 
In his journal he ends the narrative of this episode with these words: 
“la suitte fut un Ris de tous costez.”’ 
JEAN DELANGLEZ 
Institute of Jesuit History 


Voyages to Vinland. The First American Saga, newly translated and 
interpreted by Einar Haugen, Thompson Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages, University of Wisconsin. Illustrated by Frederick 
Trench Chapman. Alfred A. Knopp, New York, 1942. Pp. xiii, 181, 
vii, map, 20 illus. Earlier limited edition, 1941. 


Regarding the voyages of the Norsemen to the coast of America in 
the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, the student of this period 
of American history may quite naturally ask: Can anything new be 
said upon the Vinland voyages? The literature on the subject is al- 
ready extensive; a bibliography covering only significant books and 
articles in periodicals written between 1546 and 1936, compiled by the 
present reviewer, includes 589 titles. Professor Haugen’s work is de- 
signed to interest the general reader while presenting the results of 
scholarly research; it does not propose original solutions for some of 
the problems that have confronted competent students for many years. 

This new translation of the two Icelandic narratives upon which 
mainly our knowledge of the Vinland voyages is based, has been made 
with the intention “of rendering the old sagas as vividly and under- 
standably as possible to modern readers.”’ Many earlier translators 
adopted an archaic mode of expression in order to preserve a medieval 
flavor. “The family sagas of Iceland are deeply rooted in the realism 
of everyday life,’ says Haugen. “They are plain unadorned tales told 
by simple folk concerning authentic events in the lives of their an- 
cestors. We who live today can best enter into their world if they are 
allowed to speak to us in the simple, direct accounts of our own day.” 
In such style of speech the narratives are realistic and readable. 

Our knowledge of the Vinland voyages is derived mainly from two 
narratives contained in three Icelandic manuscripts. One is “The Tale 
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of the Greenlanders,” found in the Flatey Book; it is supposed to hand 
down the story of the family of Eric the Red, especially the adventure 
of Leif Ericson. The other tradition, written down in its present form 
in Hauk’s Book by a descendant of Thorfinn Karlsevni, transmits the 
Icelandic version of the Vinland story. The Greenland saga tells of the 
sighting of unknown shores in the west by one Bjarni Herjulfson. Leif 
Ericson retraced from Greenland the course of Bjarni, sailing past 
lands that he named Helluland (Labrador), Markland (part of Lab- 
rador or Newfoundland), and wintered in a region that he named 
Vinland, because wild grapes were found there. The Karlsevni saga 
omits all mention of Bjarni, making Leif the chance discoverer of the 
unknown shores upon which he landed and gathered samples of 
“grapes,” “self-sown wheat,” and “mosur,” which he took to Green- 
land. A well-to-do Icelander, Thorfinn Karlsevni, married Gudrid who 
is the heroine of these narratives, and led an expedition, carrying 160 
men in three ships, in search of Leif’s new lands. He spent a hard 
winter at “Streamfirth.” Failing to find any grapes in the region, he 
sailed southward to a land-locked bay, “Hop,” where his party was 
attacked by “Skraelings.’’ After some further exploring he abandoned 
the attempt to make a settlement in so dangerous a country and re- 
turned to Iceland. The Greenland saga tells aiso of three other voyages 
by members of Eric the Red’s family, on one of which Thorvald, a 
brother of Leif, was killed. The last of these voyages, said to have been 
made by Freydis, a half-sister of Leif, led to what the author calls, 
“the foulest and most unmotivated murder spree in all Icelandic 
literature.” 

Which of the two narratives, standing often in sharp contrast with 
each other, is to be taken as the reliable one? Critics since Storm 
(writing in 1887) have been inclined to accept only the Karlsevni saga 
and to reject the Greenland saga save when both agree on an event 
or incident. Professor Haugen, by judicious selection, tries to combine 
the varying elements into a coherent and reasonably acceptable ac- 
count of the voyages, letting one version supplement the other where 
possible; when there is flat contradiction, he lets both stories speak 
for themselves. He rebukes those critics who “heap lofty sarcasm” 
upon the weaknesses of the Greenland saga and overlook or minimize 
the traces of Norse superstition and of confused memories to be seen 
in the Icelandic account. Mention of the length of the shortest winter 
day at Vinland and of “self-sown wheat” is, moreover, made only in 
the despised Greenland narrative, items which all of the critics have 
deemed of importance in determining the latitude of the newly dis- 
covered lands. “When the two versions agree,” concludes Professor 
Haugen, “it is therefore a double confirmation of historical aecuracy. 
When they disagree, it is partly due to a difference in stress and point 
of view.” 

Certain identification of the places reached by the Norse voyagers 
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is deemed by the author to be impossible from the data available to 
us. “As a matter of fact every writer has disregarded something or 
other in the saga text; if he did not, it would be impossible to identify 
anything.” Yet the number of instances where the descriptions given 
in the sagas coincide with the realities as we know them, is truly re- 
markable. What baffles the historian is the fact that in some cases too 
many localities may be made to fit the tale and in other cases the data 
are too vague. Directions are not precise, distances are uncertain. The 
topographic description of Vinland “points unmistakably to the shores 
of New England,” the author holds; but the severe winter experienced 
by Karlsevni at Streamfirth suggests a region around the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The interpretation of the famous passage wherein it is said 
that “the sun was up between ‘eyktarstad’ and ‘dagmalastad’ ”’ is ham- 
pered by our uncertainty as to the precise meaning of the Icelandic 
term “eyktarstad.’”’ Did the sun set at a certain time or did it set over 
one of the day-marks on the horizon by which the Norsemen measured 
time? Astronomers to whom the question has several times been sub- 
mitted can answer only as to the parallel of latitude south of which 
the observation must have been made. Reeves (in 1890) was told that 
the spot could not have been north of the forty-ninth parallel, which 
crosses the northern portion of the Gaspé Peninsula at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence River, passes south of Anticosti Island, and touches 
Bonavista Bay on the east coast of Newfoundland. Gray (1929) was 
given a point much further south. Professor Haugen is satisfied to say 
merely: the Norse mariners, without sextant or compass, “were simply 
trying to express how much longer the day was in this region (Vin- 
land) than at home, for—just imagine!—here the sun was as high in 
the dead of winter as in Iceland at the beginning of winter.’ He bases 
this new meaning of “eykt” upon a passage in the Edda of Snorri 
Sturluson, in which the sun is said to set at “eyktarstad”’ (about Octo- 
ber 14 in Iceland) at the beginning of winter. The Norsemen were 
certainly a “goodly distance from home.” In any case the cattle are 
said in the saga to have grazed out of doors all winter. Gray says 
that they certainly could have done so on Martha’s Vineyard. 

The book is beautifully printed in Baskerville linotype and was 
made possible by a group of booklovers and bookmakers in Chicago 
banded together under the name of “Holiday Press.”’ A two-color map 
and twenty illustrations give it a popular appeal. The most important 
previous works on the Vinland voyages are listed in the notes. 
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